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What is the value of the 
Cyko trademark? 


WE MEAN the tangible value, both to the 
consumer and the manufacturer. The con- 
sumer knows by experience—experience of 16 
years—that when he uses Cyko he gets the best 
prints obtainable from his negatives, that he can- 
not determine the value of his negatives until he 
sees a print on CyYKO. 


His work need only be done once. He has no 
waste either of paper, time, or reputation. 

What is the tangible value of the Cyko trade- 
mark to the consumer? 

The manufacturer of CyKo has put in 16 years studying 
the best methods of compounding and mixing emulsions, 
purchasing secret formulas, buying and devising machinery, 


collecting data, and paying hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars for experience. 


In addition, the manufacturer has spent in 16 years 
hundreds of thousands of dollars showing the consumer the 
quality behind the trademark Cyko—demonstrating, teach- 
ing, advertising CyKo quality. 


Yet Cykois sold at about the same price as other papers. 
What ts the value of the Cy Ko trademark to the manufacturer? 
A hundred dollars wi!l be paid for the best answer. 


Ansco Company 
Binghamton, N. Y. 


Puoro-Era the Blue-Book of Photographic Advertising 
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“Under the cooling shadow of a stately elm 


” 


Close sate I by a goodly river's side. 


THE LONE ELM, JACKSON, N. H. 
CLIFTON CHURCH 
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A SHELTERED COVE 


WHE abundance and picturesque na- 
Aiture of many subjects met with 
around the water-fronts of towns 
and cities would seem to offer suffi- 
cient inducement to pictorial work- 
ers who have access to such localities to take ad- 
vantage of them; yet, to judge by the small num- 
ber of compositions of this character which are 
shown, it would seem that either a large number 
of photographers do not realize the value of such 
material, or, having tried a few times with in- 
different success, passed on to “‘pastures new,” 
when a little time spent in getting acquainted 
with the subject would richly repay them. 

As readers of this magazine know, I have a 
particular liking for marine material of all kinds, 
and, after improving every opportunity to study 
these scenes, it has been my experience that 
something fresh is always presenting itself; so 
far from growing stale, the more such work one 
does the more inexhaustible the supply of mate- 


Water-Front Scenes 


WILLIAM S. DAVIS 
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rial appears. Living at the eastern end of Long 
Island, within sight of salt water, I have found 
much interesting material right at hand; for, 
aside from various classes of shipping which pre- 
sent themselves from time to time, many of the 
most beautiful changes are caused by shifting 
effects of wind and wave, which are naturally a 
very important consideration in marine pic- 
tures. Further variety in the foreground-details 
has been afforded by near-by towns and fishing- 
villages, where, along the wharves and beaches, 
inviting bits for sketches and camera-studies are 
constantly to be seen. Perhaps it is a group of 
fish-shanties or boat-houses, with small craft 
high and dry upon the shore and nets spread out 
to dry; some old wharf, with vessels alongside 
casting wavy reflections in the water, sails half 
raised to dry in the bright sunshine; and then, too, 
the ship-yards must not be overlooked. In the 
old town of Greenport, only a few miles away, 
there are a number of these, where vessels are 
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always to be found at varied stages of construc- 
tion and destruction, or receiving an overhauling 
upon the ways. In fact, all along the coast at- 
tractive subjects exist in many places. The en- 
tire New England coast is a rich locality in this 
respect; and while popular interest has always 
centered most upon the northeastern portion, I 
know by experience that much good material is 
to be found around the southern shore, among 
such places as New London, Noank, Mystic and 
Stonington, to mention but a few. Several of my 
illustrations are characteristic examples. 

So far I have referred only to the smaller ports 
and villages; but around every large city, in- 
cluding sea, river and lake ports, there is a great 
field for work if 


marines and shore-views being no exceptions. 
In fact, these points should be especially cared 
for, since contrasts of light and shadow are fre- 
quently great, and often in direct juxtaposition; 
as, for example, a vessel’s spars and rigging seen 
against the sky. The best way to avoid a harsh 
effect in such cases is to take advantage of the 
harmonizing middle-tones, always more plentiful 
when the atmosphere is softened by haze or 
clouds, and aim to secure enough tonal gradation 
or detail in the shadows to make them luminous. 

While the light is always more intense on, or 
in the immediate vicinity of, a large body of 
water, the general contrasts are, for the same 
reason, proportionately greater; and many work- 


one will only look 
about a bit. The 
possible subjects 
are so numerous it 
would be a task to 
try and enumerate 
half of them; so 
we can only advise 
some trips of ex- 
ploration around 
the piers, and 
study of the water- 
front itself from a 
ferry or other boat. 

Owing to the 
nature of the ma- 
terial, changes in 
pictorial effect are 
brought about 
more through al- 
teration in light- 
ing, quality of at- 
mosphere, and 
grouping of ship- 
ping than by the 
particular time of 
year; with, of 
course, the note- 
worthy exception 
of snow and ice, the presence of which works 
a very effective alteration in certain cases. Ow- 
ing to the facts noted, the photographer may 
take up marine subjects at any season when most 
convenient, with the assurance that the chances 
for pictorial success are always good. Among 
our illustrations, selected with the idea of show- 
ing some of the variety possible in water-front 
scenes, are pictures taken at entirely different 
times of year, from winter to midsummer. 

The beauty of all open-air scenes depends to a 
very great extent upon the feeling of atmosphere 
and luminosity given in the finished picture, 


A BIT OF NOANK 
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ers either do not know or disregard the fact that 
to keep a wide range of tones within reproducible 
limits of plates and printing-medium exposures 
should be sufficient to cause the shadow-detail 
to appear before the highlights have time to 
block up into opaque masses during develop- 
ment of the negatives. Since both lengthening 
exposure and shortening normal time of develop- 
ment have the effect of decreasing contrast in a 
negative, it is only logical to take advantage of 
both means to control the final effect; or, in 
other words, follow the old, but sound, advice, 
“Expose for the shadows and develop for the 
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lights.” I know there are some who will say that 
if this is done the snap and brilliancy of the high- 
lights will be lost on account of overexposure; 
but the fact is this rarely happens when suitable 
materials are used. In many cases when the pro- 
duction of a flat, foggy negative has been laid 
to overexposure the true cause would have been 
found in some slight leakage of light around the 
camera; or else a form of general lens-flare, 
always likely to occur if some kind of hood is not 
used to shield the front combination of a lens 
from very strong light, either direct or reflected. 

As to materials, those who use plates will find 
any good brand of rapid double-coated ortho- 
chromatic perfectly suited to such work. In the 
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past I have depended mainly upon a well-known 
brand of single-coated isochromatic, as these 
were the kind I was in the habit of using for other 
work, and by backing them when necessary I 
usually obtained satisfactory results; but the 
double-coated grades undoubtedly possess more 
latitude and are able to render extremes of con- 
trast more readily. When it is desirable to secure 
as good color-correction as possible without the 
use of a filter on the lens, backed anti-screen 
plates are excellent. A ray-filter of medium depth 
should, however, be included with other accesso- 
ries in an outfit; for, even though some variety 


of anti-screen plates be used, there are times when 
it is advantageous to obtain additional color- 
correction by aid of the filter. While the object 
of using a screen or filter is to subdue the over- 
active colors, and so adjust their actinic action 
upon the sensitive film that a better monochro- 
matic rendering is produced, the alteration thus 
secured is also frequently a help in controlling 
general contrast, because in the majority of in- 
stances the least actinic colors are found in the 
darker parts of a scene, while a high percentage 
of over-active blue and violet rays is reflected 
from the lighter portions; consequently, if a filter 
is not employed the photographic contrasts are 
greater than those seen by the eyes. On this ac- 
count the useful- 
ness of a ray-filter 
is especially indi- 
cated where strong 
contrasts prevail, 
and when light ob- 
jects, like white 
sails in sunshine, 
come against the 
blue sky. 

While exposures 
must naturally be 
increased when a 
filter is placed 
upon the lens, this 
does not always 
limit its use to sta- 
tionary subjects; 
for with a four- 
time grade (the 
kind commonly 
employed),a fairly 
large stop, say 
F/6.3, and good 
summer-light, it is 
frequently possible 
to obtain the de- 
sired results 
around the water- 
front with the 
shutter set for 1/25 of a second, which is usu- 
ally quite fast enough to catch moving vessels 
from shore. If the camera is used aboard a moving 
boat a faster shutter-speed is sometimes required, 
since movement of the camera is more likely to 
produce a blurred image than movement in the 
subject; but under favorable conditions it is 
allowable to cut down the exposure more and 
still use the filter, when there are no deep shadows 
near-by to suffer in consequence. 

I have not offered any particular suggestions 
as to composition or direction of lighting for 
various types of scenes, because the choice must 
115 
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in every case depend to a great degree upon the 
personal good taste and feeling of each worker; 
but it might be well te caution the novice against 
including too much in any one picture, for, unless 
composed of large masses of interesting shapes 
an extended view is likely to prove a disappoint- 
ment when reduced to the small scale of an ordi- 
nary-sized photograph. On the other hand, the 
seemingly little bits, which many pass by, can be 
handled better and are therefore likely to be pro- 
ductive of more pictorial results. So far as lighting 
is concerned, it is true that the majority of sub- 
jects are seen at their best during the middle hours 
of forenoon or afternoon, because the proportion 
of light and shadow is usually well balanced then; 
but one should be on the lookout for attractive 
effects at all other times of day — and, for that 
matter, night, too! As an example, the picture 
here presented of shipping along the East River 
water-front of New York was taken late one 
afternoon from the deck of a steamer just after 
clearing the slip, the sunlight just illuminating 
the “‘sky-scrapers”” seen in the background 
through the river mist, while the near-by shipping 
in the slip remained for the most part in shadow, 
thus emphasizing the several planes of perspec- 
tive. On the other hand, the wharf at Noank was 
taken near noon in soft sunshine; but in this case 
the darker tones of the foreground naturally 
formed a clear-cut pattern against the sky, with 
no distant objects between. 


While it is desirable to obtain clouds with 
shipping when a composition needs them, this is 
not always possible, especially in the case of 
transient groupings, which constantly occur in all 
marine compositions; for nature sometimes fails 
to provide at the opportune instant the crowning 
touch of attractive clouds when all other parts 
of a scene seem ideal in arrangement. Under such 
circumstances the only alternative for the pho- 
tographer is either to leave the subject alone 
entirely or to take things as he finds them and 
add a suitable sky later by double-printing. 
Therefore, I would suggest the desirability of 
securing good cloud-formations alone as the 
chance occurs, selecting such as might naturally 
accompany various types of marine and land- 
scape-compositions. Of course, care is always 
necessary in combination-printing to choose a 
sky in harmony with the character of the view, 
true in direction of lighting, and then printed to 
a shade which will be truthful in tone-values with 
the foreground-portion. If these conditions are 
complied with, however, the result should bear 
inspection successfully. Limitation of space for- 
bids a description of the different methods; 
but as such information has been given many 
times in the magazines, those who are not ac- 
quainted with the details may look them up. 
Several of my illustrations are specimens of what 
may be done by adding clouds from other nega- 
tives taken under similar conditions. 
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The Keys of Improved Chemical Excellence 


Part I. Manufacturer, Dealer and Photographer 


N editorial in PHoro-Era for June made 

mention of the widely varying quality 

which the same sensitive materials yield 
in the hands of different photographers — that 
relative technical excellence which we speak of 
as chemical effect. This fact has often been re- 
marked by one camerist to another, and it has 
furnished a subject for discussion at many 
camera-club meetings. Plate- and paper-demon- 
strators and photo-supply salesmen have had 
the problem propounded to them, at times even 
with the insinuation that manufacturers’ sample- 
prints and negatives are made with better mate- 
rials than those regularly stocked by the trade. 
The Answers to Correspondents Department of 
Puoto-Era has also had so many queries along 
this line that it has seemed advisable to use “the 
keys of improved chemical excellence” as the 
basis of an article. 

I say “‘keys” because there are two — good 
materials, and painstaking thoroughness in their 
proper use — to each of which a section of the 
present article will be devoted. Happily, the first 
of these keys is readily obtainable, and the second 
within the reach of every serious-minded worker. 

Photographic trade-conditions in America to- 
day exemplify the survival of the fittest. New 
products occasionally appear upon the market, 
and if meritorious usually attain some measure 
of success, for the eye of honest publicity does 
not long countenance the continued sale of in- 
ferior goods. We have at present on the market 
several plates, films and papers, known to every 
reader of photographic magazines, which have 
stood the test of time. Such high-grade products 
every camerist will find it worth his while to use 
until he has become proficient in the photographic 
art, when he can judge intelligently the merits of 
any new goods which interest him. 

All sensitive materials of well-known brand 
have back of them the sterling reputation of a 
firm-name which both the personal integrity and 
business acumen of its owners ensure being main- 
tained. Thus every box of plates, roll of film and 
package of paper contains the firm’s stated or 
implied guaranty, the latter often taking the 
form of a complaint-blank to fill out and return 
in case results seem to be unsatisfactory. 

This is the consumer’s insurance. He knows 


that the manufacturer’s intention is to supply 


in Relation to Good Materials 
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perfect materials; that the goods are produced by 
skilled employees under conditions as nearly ideal 
as it is possible to make them; and that the de- 
partments of cutting, sorting, inspection, testing 
and packing are maintained under constant and 
rigid supervision. The photographer knows, fur- 
ther, that he can depend upon the cheerful co-op- 
eration of the manufacturer in case results do not 
meet his expectations; that his complaint-blank will 
result in a thorough inquiry into the facts in order 
to determine whether the fault lies with the man- 
ufacturer, the dealer, or the photographer him- 
self. And it can truthfully be said that an im- 
partial investigation finds the photographer often 
at fault, the dealer occasionally, and the manu- 
facturer rarely so. This, however, will not annoy 
the sincere and conscientious camerist, because it 
teaches him at the hands of an expert what he 
should and should not do, at the same time giving 
him the benefit of that indispensable form of edu- 
cation — experience — which causes the teaching 
to be remembered. 

Our leading plate- and paper-makers place in 
the hands of many thousand dealers, throughout 
the country, products about as nearly perfect as 
it is possible to manufacture. Most of these 
dealers know how to store them until passed on to 
the ultimate consumer, the photographer; yet 
occasionally, either through ignorance or thought- 
lessness, mistakes are made which prove detri- 
mental to materials remaining unsold for a con- 
siderable period. Obviously, that store which sells 
the most goods is most likely to have the freshest. 
I say this not in disparagement of the small 
dealer —for his exemplary methods and care 
sometimes outweigh the greater and ever-changing 
stock of his larger competitor — yet when perish- 
ables, so to speak, are concerned, a constant in- 
coming supply usually provides an important 
guaranty of safety. 

Films and many papers have stamped on the 
package a date before which the contents should 
be used. Do not accept goods from any dealer 
after this expiration-date, and be sure to use the 
materials before the final day arrives. Dryplates 
are not dated in this manner, probably because 
most ordinary brands are of such excellent keeping- 
quality as to ensure good results within any reason- 
able period of storage. All the same, it is to be 
hoped that plate-manufacturers will one day adopt 
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the custom of dating their plate-boxes. Until then 
I shall continue to make it my custom to mark 
with a rubber stamp the date of purchase upon 
every package of material that goes into my dark- 
room in order that I may be sure to make use of it 
before it has had an opportunity to deteriorate on 
my hands. 

Whether the local dealer be large or small, ob- 
serve his storage-facilities and display-windows, 
and patronize him only if he be intelligent and 
up to date. Plates, films and papers are sensitive 
to surrounding conditions, such as light, heat, 
humidity and the passage of time. They should 
be stored in a cool, dry, well-ventilated place, free 
of smoke, fumes of acids and other chemicals, 
particularly sulphurous, and gas-leaks. Turpen- 
tine and oil have an injurious effect, and so new 
paint must be avoided, likewise all volatile oils, 
essences, etc. It is important that they be used 
within a reasonable time and not subjected to ex- 
tremes of temperature nor sudden changes. For 
instance, bringing dryplates from a cold stock- 
room into a warm store in winter will cause con- 
densation of moisture on the film and consequent 
mildew-spots, very often fog, if not used at once. 
Excessive heat in summer is fully as detrimental as 
atmospheric dampness, a temperature of 65 to 75 
degrees being ideal. Always stand packages of 
plates, films and papers on edge to avoid abrasion- 
marks due to pressure. 

With these precautions, very rapid plates ought 
to remain in good condition for at least six months, 
and slower brands will often show no deterioration 
after two years. Many photographers seem to 
think that orthochromatic plates do not possess 
the keeping-qualities of ordinary brands, but the 
plates of to-day so nearly approach chemical per- 
fection that this is hardly true. For all practical 
purposes it may be assumed safely that ortho- 
chromatic plates will keep as long as ordinary 
brands of the same rapidity. This is not true of 
panchromatic plates, however, which are sensitive 
to red as well as all other colors. Heat acts in a 
manner similar to weak light, and they must be 
kept in the coolest available dry place. Such 
plates should be bought of the dealer only as they 
are needed, and any unused plates in each dozen 
ought to be stored in the most careful manner. 

If your negatives are unsatisfactory, and you 
believe the plates or films used promptly by you 
were stale when you bought them, do not hesitate 
to make inquiry regarding storage-conditions. 
The conscientious dealer will not hesitate to show 
you his stock-room, that you may draw your own 
conclusions. Beware of the goods sold by a firm 
that keeps its reserve stock in a basement. Unless 
the location be in a large modern building having 
one sub-basement or more, such a stock-room is 


likely to be damp — especially in summer, when 
no heating-plant is in operation — and _light- 
sensitive materials kept there for very long will. 
become stale, plates and films showing dark edges 
and lack of density upon development, and papers 
giving flat, muddy prints, perhaps darkening 
altogether. 

This applies quite as forcibly to the storage of 
chemicals, unless hermetically sealed — and the 
quality of a seal is always questionable. The 
shallow “‘shive,” particularly, which must be dug 
out of the bottle with a pointed instrument, and 
depends chiefly upon a coating of paraffin to make 
it air-tight, cannot be used again effectively. It 
should be replaced at once by a large cork of 
proper size. Many chemicals deteriorate through 
oxidation, by absorbing moisture from the air, or, 
in the case of crystals, by losing water when ex- 
posed to dry air, thus making it necessary to 
keep them in tightly stoppered bottles and as 
nearly uniform atmosphere as possible in case the 
seal is not tight. The most important of such 
chemicals include ammonium bromide, ammonium 
carbonate, ammonium sulphocyanide, calcium 
chloride, ferric ammonium citrate, ferrous oxalate, 
ferrous sulphate, potassium cyanide, potassium 
metabisulphite, potassium sulphocyanide, sodium 
carbonate, sodium phosphate, sodium sulphite, 
uranium acetate, uranium chloride and uranium 
nitrate. For instance, sodium sulphate has only 
slight preservative properties, but acts as a re- 
strainer much the same as potassium bromide. 
Thus a developer containing oxidized sodium 
sulphite crystals brings out the image slowly and 
with considerable stain, for the color of a negative 
depends upon both the quantity and quality of the 
preservative. Anhydrous salts of sodium are very 
generally used now, and are in every way prefer- 
able to crystals, being of nearly uniform quality 
and more stable in storage. 

Several chemicals used in photography are more 
or less deliquescent, tending to liquefy, and must 
be tightly corked to protect them from the action 
of hot and humid air. Among them may be men- 
tioned gold chloride, ferric chloride, potassium 
carbonate, potassium hydroxide and sodium 
hydroxide. It would be very annoying to find 
when your scales are adjusted ready for weighing 
that as a result of your own carelessness a bot- 
tle of potassium carbonate had become a heavy, 
pasty mass of uncertain composition. 

Another class of chemicals is sensitive to the 
long-continued action of light, and must be kept 
in the original non-actinic orange-colored bottles 
and stored in a closet, drawer, or dark room. 
Solutions must be stored in the same manner. 
The list includes ferric ammonium citrate, ferric 
chloride, gold chloride, mercuric chloride, plati- 
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SUNLIGHT AND SHADOW 


WARD E. BRYAN 


num perchloride, potassium chloroplatinite, potas- 
sium ferricyanide, potassium iodide, silver chlo- 
ride, silver nitrate, uranium acetate, uranium 
chloride and uranium nitrate. It would be ex- 
asperating indeed to learn after a period of time 
that the ferric ammonium citrate for a blue-print 
sensitizer or the gold chloride for a P. O. P. 
toning-bath had been rendered impotent by the 
thoughtless use of a clear glass bottle placed in a 
well-lighted room. 

Beware also of the goods sold by a firm placing 
plates, films and papers in display-windows where 
the sun will shine upon them during part of the 
day. If the light does not penetrate the packages 
somewhat in the course of several days the heat 
of the sun will, and as heat is first aid to all chem- 
ical change it hastens deterioration of all light- 
sensitive materials and so shortens their life. 

I thought that all dealers knew this, until I 
saw several boxes of dryplates in the southerly 
window of a Boston drug-store this spring, and so 
to mention several other similar instances which 
have come to my attention seems apropos. A 
photo-supply dealer located in a small, poorly 
ventilated store near one of the hottest street- 
corners of Washington, D. C., formerly kept a 
reserve supply of dryplates on a top shelf near 
the ceiling, where the air seldom changed and the 
temperature in July suggested a Turkish bath. 
In Brooklyn a cigar-dealer also sells films and gas- 
light papers which he used to keep on shelves 
built along a wall from the face of which a chimney 
projects several inches. I placed my hand against 
the wall one December day and found it dis- 
tinctly warm; also, upon trial, the paper proved 
to be stale and brittle, although used three months 
before the expiration-date on the package, and a 
bottle of sodium sulphite crystals was consider- 
ably oxidized. While on a business-trip I found 
in a Philadelphia drug-store that the photographic 
materials had overflowed, so to speak, the space 
allotted to them, and that a pile of film-packs 
stood on the same side of a shelf-partition beside 
several large bottles partly filled with acid — 
nitric, sulphuric and hydrochloric. A 3 x 5} pack 
from this pile, not a rapid-selling size, was found 
to be the poorest it has been my ill-fortune to use. 
Again, in a New Hampshire hardware-store the 
reserve supply of chemicals for the photographic 
department was kept under and beside a sink 
where every employee splashed water about to 
his heart’s content. I noticed that the tin contain- 
ers were rusting, and found the contents of a can 
of anhydrous sodium sulphite so hard that a 
hammer had to be used to remove it. Now these 
are actual instances of dissatisfaction for which 
the dealer was responsible, and in each case I sug- 
gested a remedy which was gratefully adopted. 


Your own local dealer will welcome similar sug- 
gestions from you if made in the right spirit. 

Where the dealer’s responsibility ends, there 
also the photographer’s begins, and unfortunately 
he far too often fails to realize how great it is. If 
he would ensure uniformly good results, he must 
apply the intelligent dealer’s principles of proper 
storage to any materials not used immediately. 
The amateur, particularly, is prone to believe 
that any unused corner of the house is good enough 
for a darkroom. This is untrue, for successful 
work demands proper conditions, although the 
requirements are tempered somewhat by the 
amount and seriousness of the work. The trouble 
lies chiefly in the custom of storing unused mate- 
rials in the darkroom — whether it be a suitable 
place or not — and certainly the necessity to keep 
them elsewhere will prove an inconvenient ar- 
rangement, making drudgery of your chosen recre- 
ation. Comfort, convenience and health demand 
a clean, dry, well-ventilated workshop rather than 
a mere makeshift; a place where pure, normal 
atmosphere prevails, and where the temperature 
can be controlled within reasonable limits. A 
damp cellar, or a hot attic closet beside a chimney, 
is highly unsuitable. Plates, films, papers and 
chemicals cannot be kept in such places in the 
home any better than in a photo-supply store; 
neither do they withstand the damaging effects 
of gas-leaks or fumes from near-by acids and other 
chemicals any better. 

Printing-out papers are very easily affected by 
these influences, and the utmost care in storing 
them will avoid waste and disappointment. Free 
silver nitrate is always present in these emulsions, 
and it eventually reacts with the paper support, 
causing discoloration first in the coating and later 
throughout the paper. The best means of protec- 
tion, aside from the generally good storage condi- 
tions already described, is a tin box with a tight- 
fitting cover. This applies to papers of every sort. 
Tin biscuit-boxes, such as saltines come in, 
answer for the smaller sizes, and document-boxes, 
sold by all stationers, may be used for the larger 
sizes. Thus protected, printing-out papers ought 
to keep perfectly for six months, and will usually 
be suitable for use after a longer time. Hot weather 
seems to affect them little unless the air is damp. 

Gaslight and bromide papers are like slow dry- 
plates, and keep well with reasonable precautions. 
Dampness, again, is to be avoided, for it prevents 
obtaining brilliancy and good blacks. Mere “‘sof- 
tening” of the emulsion with age can be counter- 
acted, in large measure, by an increased amount of 
bromide in the developer. 

Platinum and ferroprussiate papers are even 
more susceptible to the presence of dampness, 
and they should be bought only as wanted, and 
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the whole contents of each package used at one 
time. Platinum paper depends upon the reduc- 
tion by light of ferric oxalate to ferrous, the ferrous 
salt in turn reducing the platinic salt to metallic 
platinum. The presence of moisture facilitates 


this double reduction, hence platinum papers are 
put on the market hermetically sealed in tin cans 
containing calcium chloride to absorb any mois- 
ture in the can. If unused sheets are to be kept 
for a few days after the can has been opened, 


L. LEWIS 


rubber tape should be bound tightly around the 
cover and the can put into a tin storage-box which 


is located in the safest possible place that can be 
found. 

Thus the first key of improved chemical excel- 
lence is to make sure that your materials are in 
perfect condition when you are ready to use 
them, and in ensuring this no reasonable pre- 
caution should be overlooked. 


(To be continued) 
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A Home-Made Adjustable Daylight-Enlarger 


BRUCE KEITH 


WS a rule, those who have cameras and 
5; jj take the most interest in enlarging 
are the ones who work six days each 
‘. week and do not have the money to 
=8)buy an expensive enlarging-appa- 
ratus; so on Sunday they spend most of the day 
(really against their will) blocking out the light 
from a room and making a few enlargements. 
Such camerists can ard will follow the simple in- 
structions laid out in the following diagrams, 
which are based on accurate laws that regulate 
exposure, focusing, etc. There are on the market 
cheap enlarging-boxes, which enlarge to two 
diameters, and a similar home-made device was 
described in PHoto-Era in 1911. These do good 
work; but this one is superior to these, because 
you can make enlargements of any size up to 
eight diameters. That is, you can enlarge one 
linear inch up to eight inches, and your enlarge- 
ments will be just as good as if you had paid a 
professional a good sum to do the work for you. 
In providing himself with an enlarging-apparatus 
a camerist very often thinks that the ability to 
enlarge from 4 x 5 to 8 x 10, for instance, will 
meet his every requirement; but sooner or later 
he will long to vary the monotony with occa- 
sional really big prints for framing. 

Study Diagram No. 1, and if you find that 
your regular lens is of longer focus than five inches, 
add your copying-lens, which will reduce the 
equivalent focus of your regular lens about one- 
half. Or if you have none, use your supplementary 
portrait-lens, which will reduce the focus enough 
to prevent having to make a box high enough to 
be cumbersome. From Diagram No. 1 obtain the 
height to make your box. (From D to bottom of 
G— see Diagram No. 3.) The width and breadth 
of the box are decided by the size you wish to 
make your largest enlargement. Mine, for in- 
stance, is 12 x 16 inches, and is, I think, as large 
as most amateurs will care to buy paper. Look 
at Diagram No.2 and make your box; stop out all 
the light; cut the hole in the top box (F) so that 
the camera will come through and rest on the 
lower box, and can then be strapped in place with 
a rubber band. 

Now that you have the boxes F and G made 
and bolted together (Diagram No. 2), you may 
tack the strips in place that are to hold the shelf 
for the variousenl argements. Having B, C and 
D in position, multiply the equivalent focus by 43, 
which will give you the exact distance in inches 
that the top of the shelf must be from the bottom 


of the negative C in making a two-time enlarge- 
ment. Also: 


Focus x 43 giv es distance for 2-time enlargement 


x 5} 


Having tacked the strips in place, you may now 
paint the inside with dead black paint to prevent 
any reflection of light. 

You are now ready to focus, and tack in place 
the permanent enlarging-scale. (See I, Diagram 
No. 2 and Diagram No. 7.) The best way to 
fecus is to scratch off the film in the center of 
your negative and glue on in its stead two hairs 
in the form of a cross, which, when in position, 
will be directly over the lens. Now place A, B, 
C and D in position; also place the camera in 
position and put the shelf for a two-time enlarge- 
ment. Now, with the lens wide open, get in the 
brightest light possible (the sun is best for this 
purpose, especially if your lens is small), and 
focus these hairs on the shelf until they are sharp. 
Now tack the focusing-scale in position and with 
a file make a groove at the exact position of the 
camera-indicator, and likewise focus and mark 
accurately for 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 and 8. Later you can 
put the figures on the scale, as shown in Diagram 
No. 7. You will now make several mats (see 
Diagram No. 5) and place the ruling on the shelf. 

Your enlarging-box is now complete and ready 
to make an enlargement at any time the sky is 
clear and you have a few minutes’ time. 

To make an enlargement, place mat and nega- 
tive in proper position, then set the enlarging- 
indicator to the groove on the enlarging-scale to 
which you are enlarging. Unless your lens is an 
anastigmat, you will stop it down enough to 
ensure sharp definition over the entire enlarge- 
ment. For instance, if the lens works ordinarily 
at U.S. 4, then stop it down to U. S. 16. Now 
pin the bromide paper in place and expose to the 
open sky, but never allow the sun to strike the 
negative during exposure. 

The paper should be the kind that you use for 
contact-prints; for with this you are familiar and 
know how it should develop with your favorite 
developer. Later you can adopt any paper you 
wish. Of course, if you are using a very small lens 
and making a big enlargement, you will have to 
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use fast enlarging-paper or bromide paper, these 
being about ten times as fast as fast gaslight 
paper. 

Keep accurate records of the time required to 
print each negative by contact and an accurate 
record of your enlargements, with the time of 
year. Then, by knowing the light-values for the 
different months — which you can ascertain by 
reference to the exposure-guide printed in PHoto- 
Era each month — you will soon reduce your 
enlarging-tests to a minimum. 

In brief, the advantages derived from the use 
of this box are: it starts the amateur along the 
path of correct and definite methods, instead of 
haphazard guess-work; it eliminates much time 
and energy spent in blocking out the light from a 
room to obtain exactly the same result; the en- 
larging-box can be pointed toward the open sky, 


SUISAI ITOW 


getting the maximum of light without the use of 
a reflector; it saves most of the time used in test- 
ing, as well as the paper wasted in these tests; 
and the enlarging-scale saves the hardest work of 
all, which is focusing. 


WHEN the expression of an emotion is aimed 
at, the print should be as large as the technique 
chosen will allow. If the original is well com- 
posed, it may be enlarged to almost any dimen- 
sions without loss of quality, for the grain of the 
image, which becomes apparent on enlarging 
more than fifteen or twenty diameters, is com- 
pensated by the fact that a large print is usually 
examined from a much greater distance than a 
small one.— Paut Lewis ANDERSON in Pictorial 
Landscape-Photography. 
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NATIVES GOING TO MARKET, PANAMA 


— URIST amateur photographers fre- 
K e) quently experience great difficulty in 
oA timing exposures correctly when 
traveling in foreign countries. This 
is especially true 
if one’s travels take him from 
far northern latitudes well into 
the tropics. 

Large numbers of Americans 
will visit Panama and the 
West Indies this year en route 
to the California expositions; 
and as no tourist is adequately 
equipped without a_ hand- 
camera, a few remarks on pic- 
ture-taking in the tropics may 
prove of interest to those 
making the trip. 

Tropical countries have 
their advantages as well as 
their disadvantages, from the 
camerist’s point of view. The 
excessive heat and high humid- 
ity cause photographic supplies 


NATIVE VILLAGE, PEARL ISLANDS 


Photography in the Tropics 


H. G. CORNTHWAITE 


to deteriorate rapidly when exposed to the air. 
Films must be developed as soon as possible after 
exposure. Frequently they will mildew in less than 
a week’s time. In the dry season, from January 
to April, development may be 
delayed for a week or longer 
without danger; but in the 
rainy season the writer has 
known films to mildew badly 
in four days. Ice is almost a 
necessity in developing films, 
for the water must be cooled 
to prevent blistering or frilling 
of the film. 

The light is so much stronger 
in the tropics that snap-shots 
may be made with a much 
smaller diaphragm than is 
possible in the temperate zone, 
ensuring pictures of greater 
clearness and definition. The 
writer ordinarily uses stop 
U. S. 16 for snap-shot work, 
the time of exposure varying 
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from 1/25 second to 1/100 
second, depending upon 
the strength of the light. 
Fully-timed exposures 
have been made at 1/100 
second with stop U.S. 32 
on certain occasions when 
the light was unusually 
bright; whereas 1/25 sec- 
ond at stop U. S. 4 will 
give fully exposed nega- 
tives out in the open in 
cloudy or rainy weather. 
The strength of the 
light varies greatly at 
different seasons of the 
year. In Panama the light 
is most actinic in March 
and April, and weakest in 
October and November. 
Exposures require approx- 
imately twice the time (or 
diaphragm-opening) 
November that they re- 
quire in April, conditions 
of cloudiness being similar. 
There is a great profu- 
sion of subjects to inter- 
est the camerist in a 
tropical country such as 
Panama. The tropical jungle teems with inter- 
esting specimens of plant- and animal-life. Pic- 
turesque forest, river, or general landscape-scenes 
are met with at every hand. Quaint native Indian 
villages may be visited by penetrating the jungle 
a short distance back from the beaten paths. 
Here the simple native life and surroundings may 
be seen and pictured virtually as they existed pre- 
vious to the Spanish conquest of the country four 
hundred years ago. 
Those interested in 
the early Spanish 
history of the New 
World will visit the 
ruins of Old Panama 
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and the old forts at San 
Lorenzo and Porto Bello, 
whose decaying, vine-cov- 
ered masonry-walls make 
photographic records, 
both interesting and pic- 
torial. In Panama, the 
canal, recently opened to 
the commerce of the 
world, also offers abun- 
dant material for an inter- 
esting set of pictures. 


Ne 

Ir the values of the 
scene are rendered cor- 
rectly, and the scene is of 
a type with which the spec- 
tator is familiar, there will 
often be a suggestion of 
color, depending in 
strength on the activity 
of the observer’s imagina- 
tion, thus giving added 
force to the impression 
which the picture makes 
on him. This effect may 
be heightened by choosing 
a printing-color which will 
help to stimulate the im- 
agination, as the psycho- 
logical power of different pigments varies greatly. 
Thus, a snow-scene printed in blue-black on white 
paper will be powerfully suggestive, though any 
one who has observed snow closely knows that it 
may contain an infinite number of colors, so that 
mere blue can never render the scene accurately 
any more than gray can render a summer land- 
scape. Similarly, the most obvious impression re- 
garding sunlight is that it is warm, and by print- 
ing a summer land- 
scape in warm gray 
or brown, the ef- 
fect is intensified. 
— Lewis An- 
DERSON. 
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An Enlarger for the V. P. Kodak 


F. W. BASSETT 


/p}| articles have been written discussing 
@i the advantages of the miniature 
camera. All seem to point out that 

the pictures must be enlarged before 

they can be fully appreciated. 

The combining of low cost, efficiency, compact- 
ness and real simplicity has-made the Vest-Pocket 
Kodak, F/8, very popular with the amateur. 
The principal drawback has been the lack of 
suitable apparatus for enlarging. With the idea 
in mind that the lens that made the negative is 
the lens for making the enlargement, I have de- 
vised a simple enlarger, using the V. P. K. lens, 
for making prints up to 6 x 10 inches in size. 
The idea is not limited to the V. P. K., but can 
be applied to any fixed-focus camera — even the 
Brownie. 

I cannot claim that a good instrument can be 
made from a few box-boards in a few minutes’ 
time, but if you start with good materials, and 
take ordinary care in construction, you will be 
rewarded with the best means of making the 
most pleasing pictures from your V. P. K. 
negatives. 

The first thing to consider after the plan of the 
enlarger is the bill of materials. 


TRACK AND NEGATIVE-HOLDER 
No. of Thick- 


No, pieces ness Width Length 
1 2 1 13. 2@or30 Rails 
1; 33 Cross-ties on rails 
3 2 j 2 7 Uprights 
4 1 2 3} Cross-tie for uprights 
CAMERA-CARRIER 
5 2 1 13 43 Carrier-runners 
6 2 3 $ Side of bellows 
7 1 333i Bottom of bellows 
8 1 33 } Top of bellows 
e 1 2 Cross-piece for bolt 
EASEL-CARRIER 
11 1 1 33 = 83 Runner fer easel 
13 2 % $3 7} Uprights for easel 
14 2 2 3 10 Easel 


If one has the tools, he can cut the pieces from 
a 11x 4 inch corner-board, which can be found at 
any lumber-yard. Lay out the 3-inch pieces first, 
as shown in the drawing, and rip off the waste 
strips on one side. Now on each edge draw a line 
down equally distant from the sides and rip this 
out. You now have two lengths about } inch in 
thickness. Cut these apart and plane to 3 inch in 
thickness. If the pieces are numbered it will save 
confusion. Now plane them to width, after which 


they may be cut to the exact length, as given in 
the bill of materials, ready to assemble. The 
1-inch strips and a number of } x 1 inch laths can 
be cut from the remainder of the stock without 
any difficulty. 

While no special skill is necessary to work up 
the pieces, it is advisable to get them at a wood- 
working-shop, where a band-saw and planer will 
save a few hours’ time. The cost should not exceed 
half a dollar. 

With everything ready we can now put to- 
gether the easel and its carrier. First bore a }-inch 
hole for the carriage-bolt, to be used as a clamp. 
With either lath-nails or finishing-nails, tack the 
uprights on the runner-block, taking care to get 
the right angles as accurate as possbile. Bisect 
the joint-edges of the two pieces for the easel and 
from these points measure 1; inches to each side 
and square lines across the face to mark the posi- 
tion on the uprights. If you intend to try photo- 
micrography, cut a V-shaped notch at the center 
of each joint-edge, so that when the easel is done 
it will have a square hole (standing on its corner) 
exactly in the center, so as to be in line with the 
lens- and negative-centers. Now fasten the two 
pieces to the uprights, spacing them about an 
eighth of an inch apart. 

The easel is now ready to be used as a gauge in 
spacing the rails for the track. If the easel-carrier 
grips the track too tightly it will cause much 
trouble; so to avoid this insert a strip of thin card- 
board between the projecting upright and the rail, 
and then nail on the tie-strip at each end. The 
negative-box is next to be added, and the track 
is done. Secure the uprights (3) to the rails, and 
then nail in the tie-strip at the top. 

The camera-carrier now remains to be made. 
Bore a quarter-inch hole in the bottom of a piece 
of the bellows (7), and then nail to the side- 
pieces (6). Space the runners (5) on the track, and 
fasten on the bellows; then add the cross-piece 
(9), with the carriage-bolt in place, before putting 
on the top. A wing-nut and washer should be fitted 
to this bolt so that the camera-carrier can be 
clamped to the track at any place. Tack a couple 
of metal discs, taken from the ends of a V. P. K. 
film-reel, to the front ends of the runners to act as 
guides when focusing. 

This completes the woodwork, and it should 
now be shellacked and the inside of the camera- 
holder and negative-box blackened. When dry, 
the shellac should be rubbed down with a little 
fine sandpaper. 
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The camera-box is yet to be fitted to receive 
the Kodak. A strip of black felt or heavy cloth is 
tacked on and folded over the end of the bellows, 
padding the shelf for the Kodak. Next glue a 
piece of black paper over the front of the bellows, 
as shown by the double line in the drawing. A 
piece of heavy cardboard about 23 x 32 inches is 
then glued over this so as to fill the space caused 
by the protruding edges of the sides of the 
Kodak. Cut a 11-inch hole in the cardboard and 
paper so that it will coincide with the opening in 
the back of the camera. | 

Two } x 5 inch rubber bands are now secured 
to the end of the bellows to hold the Kodak in 
position. At the loose end of each band work in a 
Gem paper-clip, so that the latter can be drawn 
back over the top of the camera-carrier and hooked 
over a couple of tacks, locking the camera firmly 
against the frame. 

When in use, the shutter can be left open and 
the light cut off with a piece of cardboard, but I 
prefer the following way: 

Cut from a heavy hat-pin wire two pieces 2} 
inches long. Open the camera about 3 inch, insert 
the pins between the edges of the sides and the 
small, brass framework supporting the telescoping 
bracket, and then close the front against these 
pins. If the pins are correctly placed, the front 
will be open exactly 3 inch, and this will allow 
easy access to the shutter-release. 

To remove the knurled dise on the back of the 
Kodak, carefully turn it to the left about 40 de- 
grees (so that the two bright rivet-heads will be 
in line with the film-key). The little catch is now 
released and the cap can be lifted off. 

The last thing to make for the enlarger is a 
paper-holder for 5 x 8 paper, and a postcard- 
holder. Cut a piece of thin, white cardboard 5 x 8 
inches and a piece of hlack mask-paper 7 x 10 
inches. In the center of the latter cut an opening 
43 x 73 inches. Now lay the white card over the 
matt and fold over one end and two side-flaps so 
that you will have an envelope opening at one 
end (or side) with a quarter-inch black margin 
around the white card. The postcard-holder can 
be made in the same way, but with a ;g-inch 
margin. 

To block out the window, cut a sheet of black 
matte board so that it will fit in against the lower 
sash. Make a light frame of } x 1 inch edge-strips 
and tack around the edges of the card. A cord fas- 
tened near the center of the top of this frame and 
looped around the window-bolt will secure the 
whole thing firmly to the window. Now make a 
frame to fit loosely over the end of the negative- 
box and fasten this to the cardboard, near the top, 
with tacks. Cut a hole about 3 inches square to 
admit light to the negative when it is in the holder. 


A small brass door-hook on each side of the nega- 
tive-box will lock this in the frame. The other 
end of the enlarger is supported by a brace to the 
window, as shown in the photograph. 

The negative is slipped in between two 4 x 5 
inch plates bound to the negative-box with rub- 
ber bands, arranged similar to those on the cam- 
era. The lower ends of the plates fit up to tacks 
driven into the end of the rails. 

A reflector of heavy white cardboard about 12 x 
18 inches will be hung outside the window. The 
top sash can be slightly lowered to admit, near 
the bolt, a string fastened to the top of the re- 
flector. Focus the enlarger with the easel at the 
end of the track and lower the top of the card 
until it shows at the bottom of the easel. Draw in 
the string a little and loop it about the window- 
bolt. 

The top of the window can be blocked by slip- 
ping a sheet of black matte board between the 
sash and the guide-strip in the window-casing. 
When the curtain is drawn to the top of the en- 
larger no light will leak in. 

To focus the enlarger, scratch some fine, clear 
lines near the center of an old, dense negative, 
and put the latter with a mask between the plates. 
Slip the enlarger into place, fasten with hooks and 
brace, and with the lens wide open, focus on the 
white ground of the paper-holder. Clamp the 
camera and easel to the track by tightening the 
thumb-screws. Pin the paper-holder on the easel 
with thumb-tacks. 

In regard to the paper, the advantages are all 
with D. O. P. when you have good north light 
and the lens is set at F/11. I use Normal Studio 
Cyko cards and rarely give over two minutes’ 
exposure. In loading the paper-holder, slip one 
hand in front of the lens and hold the track 
steady, and insert the card in its holder with the 
other. In this way the enlarger can be unloaded 
and immediately loaded without touching the 
shutter, and one card developed while another is 
exposed. Make notes on all exposures, for experi- 
ence is no teacher if you don’t keep a record. 

The paper-holder can be dispensed with by 
making a spring-clip of a safety-pin. Pull off the 
head and bend this end of the wire so as to form 
a ring. Bend the pointed end toward this ring 
and you will have a spring-clip that can be slipped 
on the corner of the easel or in the slot at the 
center for holding postcards. 

In the June, 1914, PHoto-Era, C. H. Claudy 
described the kind of negative most suitable for 
enlarging. To get sharpness in V. P. K. negatives, 
use a medium stop and be careful not to jerk the 
camera when pressing the lever. Hold the Kodak 
steady and slowly release the shutter and you will 
have no trouble. 
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The completed enlarger is shown fitted into the frame on the matte board which rests against the sash. 
Note the small brass hook, and the rubber bands with Gem paper-clips hooked over the tacks. The camera 
is held with rubber bands, leaving the diaphragm-scale and pointer uncovered. The two wire rods which 
space out the camera-front can be seen against the white bands. The carrier slides into the negative-box, 
and the wing-nut under the track holds it in place. On the easel a number of spring-clips hold the paper in 
place. The lath brace is held on the window-sill solely by the weight of the track. Under the enlarger is a 
top view of the rear end of the paper bellows. The plate is put in the matte board, the black paper folded 
over, and the rubber band hooked over. 


Here the enlarger is fitted with the bellows-tube ready for photomicrography. The easel is placed so 
as to use the full length of the track. Focusing can be done with either easel or camera-carrier. The con- 
struction of the pin-clips and paper-holder is shown in the foreground. 
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Enlarging negatives from bits of motion-picture 
film, and printing or enlarging these, is interesting. 
Full exposure should be given to the negative to 
avoid contrast. 

Make a long bellows-tube of black paper, and 
the field of photomicrography, as described by 
E. J. Wall in the January, 1915, PHoto-Era, is 
open to you. Coins, class-pins and other opaque 
objects can be copied, using small plates and en- 
larging’ these if desired. I would suggest the fol- 
lowing method of making the tube: 

Cut a piece of black matte board 4 x 7 inches 
and make an opening in this 2} x 23 inches, as 
shown in the drawing. Now fold a sheet of black 
paper into a tube to slip into this opening. Slit 
the corners of the bellows for an inch, and bend 
back and glue these flaps to the card. Over this 
paste a thin mask, having a 23 x 2} inch opening. 
The other end of the tube will slide into the end 
of the camera-box. A frame of strips with a card 
tacked on the back will do for a cover on the 
negative-box. In copying pins and the like, study 
the lighting on the ground-glass and be sure the 
exposure is made under identical conditions. 


Coloring Prints with Oil-Paints 


THERE are three principal methods of coloring 
photographs. First, there is painting in oils over 
a photographic groundwork. Second, there is 
tinting, done with aniline and other dyes. An- 
other method which may be mentioned consists 
in finishing and tinting by means of French pas- 
tels or colored chalks, but this is rarely used 
commercially. The first two methods are really 


the best; but to ensure success in either one 
must have had artistic training, even to the 
extent of being able to paint the portrait with- 
out the photographic groundwork at all, this 
serving only to give the drawing. With oils a 
very poor image can usually be worked up into 
For water-colors a 


a quite passable portrait. 


good photographic image is required, light yet 
with the gradations well rendered. 

Tinting with aniline dyes is much simpler, and 
can be done to a certain extent by any one with 
a taste for such work; but owing to the fugitive 
nature of the colors it is bad policy to use this 
method. This means that if one is not an artist 
one must send out all work which is to be col- 
ored to a specialist. But very often a little color- 
ing is wanted for which a very small extra charge 
can be made, yet with certainty of a satisfactory 
result. For such work a method is needed which 
is as simple as using dyes and yet permanent 
enough to last as long as the photograph. 

A process which meets these requirements is 
to use artists’ ordinary oil-colors in tubes in the 
same manner as would be done with dyes, but, 
instead of putting them on with a brush, using a 
piece of fine white cloth stretched over the fore- 
finger, and for very fine work a piece drawn tightly 
over a wash-leather or paper stump, or even a 
piece of soft wood. Very good results can be 
obtained by this method, which, although not 
new, is comparatively little known. The results 
obtained necessarily vary according to the ability 
and taste of the worker, but it is so simple that 
even the least experienced can obtain a quite 
passable result. The most suitable papers for 
coloring in this way are those with a semi-matte 
surface, though a matte surface can be used 
if there is a good coating of gelatine to work on. 
Rough-surface papers, however, do not give 
good results, as the color is apt to gather in un- 
even patches and so cause a dirty-looking result. 
Strong, brilliant prints are best — not hard, but 
clean and bright, with well-marked gradations, 
as the photographic image has to show through 
the coloring and supply the light and shade. 
Glossy papers can be used, but the color does not 
adhere so well as on a good hard-surface matte 
paper, and is more easily rubbed off while wet. 


The British Journal of Photography. 
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A CLASS-PIN IN THREE LIGHTINGS 


F. W. BASSETT 
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Pyro-Acetone Developer as a Preventive of Halation 


WILLIAM H. ZERBE 


AOTE-data says single-coated plate. 
It does not seem possible that a 
4| single-coated plate exposed against 
such a strong light could be so free 
9) from halation. How was it done?” 
The above remarks are extracted from the criti- 
cism-sheets of one of the portfolio-clubs, of which 
the writer is a member, and who happens to be 
the author of the picture referred to above. This 
portfolio reached me at about the same time 
that the invitation from the Editor for an article 
for the Annual reached me. It occurred to me 
that the readers of the Annual might be inter- 
ested in a method to develop single-coated plates, 
showing a minimum of halation. 

“The Jardin de Dance,” accompanying this 
article, is the photograph re- 
ferred to above. It was made 
on a single-coated Polychrome 
plate, with a Bausch & Lomb 
Zeiss Ic Tessar lens at F/4.5, 
six seconds’ exposure, devel- 
oped with pyro-acetone. I 
question whether a double- 
coated plate would give better 
results with any of the coal- 
tar developers, especially if 
carbonate of soda or potash 
were used as the accelerator. 

Another example showing 
the absence of halation on a 
single-coated plate is shown in 
the portrait of “Mr. Gou- 
verneur Morris,” the author. 
This, as can be seen, was made 
directly against the light, 
which, by the way, was the 
only source. Note the details 
outdoors, the texture of the 
draperies; and in the original 
print the delicate smoke of the 
cigarette can be seen. This 
had twelve seconds’ exposure 
with a Bausch & Lomb Protar 
at F/8. The long exposure 
was given to obtain some detail 
in the shadows. Can you im- 
agine what would happen in 
the highlights with such an 
exposure if developed in an 
ordinary normal developer? 
Even a double-coated plate 
would not stand this test well. 
The two accompanying exam- 


MR. GOUVERNEUR MORRIS 


ples are by no means exceptional ones. I meet 
these same conditions daily, and treat all of them 
successfully. In fact, I no longer use double-coated 
plates. I do not pretend to say that the non- 
halation plates would not be better, but since 
my results are so satisfactory I do not see why 
I should go to the extra expense of using them. 

My developer is a Standard pyro-acetone de- 
veloper, but instead of using the normal strength 
I increase the water, decrease the pyro, and use 
the normal quantity of acetone. 


A 
Distilled water ................ 16 ounces 
Sodium metabisulphite ......... 90 grains 


WILLIAM H. ZERBE 
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THE JARDIN DE DANCE 


B 

Sodium sulphite, anhydrous ...... 2 ounces 

For a normal subject and normal exposure use 

Subject such as example shown 


As potassium bromide tends to increase con- 
trast I rarely use it. 

This modified developer is not a hurry-up de- 
veloper, and patience is required. The tray must 
be rocked during development or the negative 
will show marbleized streaks. I do all my de- 
veloping in a tray, but there is no reason why the 
modified developer could not be mixed in right 
proportions for time or tank. 

I know of no developer capable of giving such 
fine gradation in any subject as pyro-acetone for 
light draperies and flower-studies. In fact, for 
anything where fine texture is desired it is the 


WILLIAM H. ZERBE 


ideal developer. Other qualities to commend it 
are that plates do not frill in hot weather, and it 
does not stain the finger any more than M. Q. 
does, one of the principal objections to pyro. 

I feel sure that if any one who has not used 
pyro-acetone will give it a trial he will use it ex- 
clusively.— The American Annual of Photography. 


As nature is infinite, diverse, eternally variable, 
unexpected and disconcerting, the real artist 
understands that he must at every moment 
create new modes of expression. What living 
creation suggests, the things that happen in his 
mind, the emotions that succeed one another 
within him with amazing swiftness, are to be 
immobilized by him by means that experience 
cannot teach. In such moments he is not a 
workman, but one inspired. Imitate him honest- 
ly and your picture will not resemble any work 
that he ever produced, and it will be as great as 
his masterpiece. Do not torture your mind in 
quest of abstract beauty; be content with the 
beauty that is in a landscape or an attitude. Be 
sincere. Sincerity is easily said, but it is not 
easily practised. Innumerable lessons learned 
are in its way.—David de La Gamme. 
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EDITORIAL 


The Lessons of the Past 


In the march of progress of the arts and 
sciences photography has taken a conspicuous 
part; but, as a comparatively new means of 
artistic expression, its advance has been some- 
what slow. Unlike the masters in portrait- 
painting, the men who were eminent in photo- 
graphic portraiture seem to have been forgotten 
— at least their influence seems to be no longer 
felt. The men who upset conventions in technical 
methods and blazed the way towards simplicity 
and breadth ignored the admirable work of the 
pioneers in portraiture— men who acquired 
their great skill only after long and serious study. 
Rocher, Sarony, Gutekunst, Landy — to speak 
now only of American notabilities — were names 
as distinguished in their own artistic activity as 
were those of the great portrait-painters. They 
dignified and glorified photography during the 
period in which they labored — 1868 to 1890 — 
and, it is gratifying to remember, they were ap- 
preciated during their lifetime. Each member of 
this illustrious group was thorough in all that he 
did. Nothing was slighted. In the lighting and 
arrangement of the figure, strict attention was 
paid to certain details that were considered indis- 
pensable to a thoroughly artistic achievement, 
and in these respects they simply followed in the 
footsteps of the great masters in portrait- 
painting. 

They were careful to preserve the natural 
beauty of the features, particularly the eyes, and 
so to control the light as to avoid faults or exag- 
gerated shadows. There were certain laws in 
composition observed scrupulously by the con- 
scientious portraitists that were considered as 
inflexible as the laws of perspective and which 
it was not advisable to violate. For example, the 
direction of the eyes, the level of the chin, and 
the arrangement of the hands were points in 
composition deemed as important by the master 
of the seventies as trivial by the superficial worker 
of to-day. 

In their eagerness to subject the sitter to as 
little discomfort as possible, many professional 
photographers deal lightly with such physical 
obstacles as double chins, large necks and stra- 
bismus and correct them on the negative by 
recourse to the etching-knife, brush and _ pencil. 
Commendable as this act of thoughtfulness may 
seem, is it not rather a subterfuge — an admis- 


sion of the photographer's inability to manage 
problems that require a particular kind of skill? 
Now, the masters of the Sarony period faced 
these questions squarely. They studied anat- 
omy of the face and figure, the appearance of 
the sitter before the camera, and the effect of 
the illumination. Having surveyed the model 
in a quiet way, the master-photographer acted 
quickly, and deftly arranged the pose and the 
light. Consequently there was no need to work 
on the negative, except, perhaps, to remove 
accidental blemishes with the aid of the retouch- 
ing-pencil. 

Most young people now-a-days are unwilling 
to devote the necessary time to fit themselves 
adequately for the profession they wish to fol- 
low. A course of study and preparation which 
should cover a number of years is crowded into 
so many months, and the result is mediocrity and 
inefficiency — a condition which they scorn to 
admit. Instead of seeking and studying examples 
of really good work, the average person who is 
eager to enter the field of photographic por- 
traiture will imitate a poor effort by some other 
unfortunate. Or, if he really grasp the signifi- 
cance of standard work, he is apt to consider it 
monotonous and dull, in which case he will try 
to give it an “individuality” — manifested by 
crudities or freaks of presentation. Rather should 
he go back to the earlier days for inspiration and 
study, provided he succeed in finding the long- 
forgotten treasures by Gutekunst, Sarony and 
their peers, and derive from these masterpieces 
of portraiture some of the knowledge that they 
express, to acquire which their authors worked 
with exemplary discernment and patience. Then, 
having mastered the elements of such a high 
standard, the young practitioner can inject into 
his efforts his own personality of feeling and 
temperament, and in this way develop an indi- 
viduality that shall be genuine and significant. 

In thus counseling budding portraitists, the 
Editor is reminded of the touching episode in 
Wagner’s opera Die Meistersinger, where, in 
coaching the youthful Walter — eagerly pre- 
paring his prize-song — Hans Sachs exhorts him 
not to forget the old masters, whom he is dis- 
posed to ridicule. While observing only in part 
the rules which govern the admission into the 
mastersingers’ guild, Walter boldly expresses his 
own fresh and convincing originality and suc- 
ceeds in winning the much-coveted prize. 
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PHOTO-ERA 
MONTHLY COMPETITION 


For Advanced Photographers 


Closing the last day of every month. Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA, Monthly Competition, 
383 Boylston Street, Boston, U. S. A. 


Prizes 


First Prize: Value $10.00. 

Second Prize: Value $5.00. 

Third Prize: Value $2.50. ~ 

Honorable Mention: Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction with the prize-winning pictures, 
or in later issues, will be given Honorable Mention. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winner, and will be 
awarded in photographic materials sold by any dealer 
or manufacturer who advertises in PHoro-Era, or in 
books. If preferred, the winner of a first prize may have 
a solid silver cup, of artistic design, suitably engraved. 


Rules 


1. This competition is free and open to any camerist 
desiring to enter. 

2. As many prints as desired, in any medium except 
blue-print, may be entered, but they must represent the 
unaided work of the competitor from start to finish, and 
must be artistically mounted. Sepia-prints on rough 
paper are not suitable for reproduction, and such should 
be accompanied by smooth prints on P. O. P. or black- 
and-white paper having the same gradations and detail. 

3. Unsuccessful prints will not be returned unless re- 
turn-postage at the rate of one cent for each two ounces or 
fraction is sent with the data. 

4. Each print entered must bear the maker's name, ad- 
dress, the title of the picture and the name and month of the 
competition, and should be accompanied by a letter, SENT 
SEPARATELY, giving full particulars of date, light, plate or 
film, make, type and focus of lens, stop used, exposure, 
developer and printing-process. Enclose return-postage in 
this letter. Data-blanks will be sent upon request. Be 
sure to state on the back of every print ex- 
actly for what competition it is intended. 

5. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention be- 
come the property of PHoto-Era, unless otherwise re- 
quested by the contestant. If suitable, they will be 
published in PHoro-Era, full credit in each case being 
given to the maker. 

6. Competitors are requested not to send enlarge- 
ments greater in size than 8 x 10 or mounts larger than 
12 x15, unless they are packed with double thicknesses of 
stiff corrugated board, not the flexible kind, or with thin 
wood-veneer. Large packages may be sent by express 
very cheaply and with indemnity against loss. 

7. The prints winning prizes or Honorable Mention 
in the twelve successive competitions of every year con- 
stitute a circulating collection which will be sent for 
public exhibition to camera-clubs, art-clubs and educa- 
tional institutions throughout the country. The only 
charge is prepayment of expressage to the next destina- 
tion on the route-list. This collection is every year of 
rare beauty and exceptional educational value. Persons 
interested to have one of these PHoro-Era prize collec- 
tions shown in their home-city will please communicate 
with the Editor of PHoto-Era. 


Awards — Landscapes with Figures 
Closed June 30, 1915 


First Prize: W. H. Rabe. 

Second Prize: Mrs. Charles S. Hayden. 

Third Prize: F. E. Bronson. 

Honorable Mention: Frank H. Cloud, S. P. Emerick, 
Louis A. Goetz, A. B. Hargett, Franklin I. Jordan, 
Warren R. Laity, T. W. Lindsell, Alexander Murray, 
E. H. Royce, Ford E. Samuel, Elliott Hughes Wendell. 

Special commendation is due the following workers 
for meritorious prints: Henry Ackerman, Beatrice B. 
Bell, Frank Blum, W. R. Bradford, Edward C. Day, 
Charles E. Epworth, Margaret Gray, Judson Hayward, 
Louis R. Murray, F. R. Smalley, J. F. Webster, Alice 
Willis, Elizabeth B. Wotkyns. 


Subjects for Competition 


‘Clouds in Landscape.”’ Closes September 30. 
“*Garden-Scenes.”” Closes October 31. 
“Vacation-Pictures.”” Closes November 30. 
“Winter Street-Scenes.”’ Closes December 31. 
“Night-Pictures.”” Closes January 31. 

“ American Scenic Beauties.”” Closes February 29. 
*Home-Portraits.”” Closes March 31. 


Photo-Era Prize-Cup 


In deference to the wishes of prize-winners, the pub- 
lisher will give them the choice of photographic supplies 
to the full amount of the prize ($10.00), or a solid silver 
cup of artistic and original design, suitably inscribed, 
as shown in the accompanying illustration. 


Change of Address 


Many of our subscribers wish to have their addresses 
changed on our mailing-list during the vacation-months 
of summer. In order to avoid delay in the receipt of 
Puoto-Era, and possible loss in forwarding, we ur- 
gently suggest that all requests for changes of address 
be sent to us before the 5th of the preceding month, 
as the envelopes must be addressed and classified for 
mailing on the 20th. 
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THE LONG FURROW 


W. H. RABE 


FIRST PRIZE — LANDSCAPES WITH FIGURES 


Garden-Scenes — Photo-Era Competition 
Closes October 31, 1915 


‘*A GARDEN is a lonesome spot, God wot,” and happy 
he who can wander at will in one of the old-fashioned 
variety. What a charm there is in the tall, stately 
hollyhocks, the delicate blue of the larkspur, mingled 
with deeper shades of monkshood and Canterbury 
bells! How beautiful are the tapering spires of the 
foxglove, and the dark velvet of the wall-flower, and 
sweet William, ‘‘the wealth of globed peonies,” and the 
gorgeous-hued phlox! 

To have the real old-world flavor the garden should 
be walled or shut away from the world at large by trees 
or shrubbery, with perhaps some vista opening upon a 
distant view. In such a garden the flowers have a 
background and an appropriate setting that add 
greatly to their picturesqueness and beauty. With 
walks of greenest turf, and perhaps a fountain or a sun- 
dial, the camera-worker who fails to bring away pic- 
tures of value may justly feel the fault to be his own. 

In such a garden there is no end to the fascinating 
combinations of flower-bordered walks, rustic seats or 
arbors, and distant glimpses of far hills or quiet lawns 
sloping up to pleasant homes. It is often hard to 
choose from such a wealth of material, but the same 
rules apply here as elsewhere, and a center of interest 
is all important. The eye should find at once some point 
of rest and not wander aimlessly about the picture- 
space. Converging lines always help to concentrate in- 
terest, and the borders of a walk will serve this purpose 
very well. The vanishing-point should not be in the 
center of the picture-space, but well to one side, and, 
if possible, the lines should lead to some point of inter- 
est, like a sun-dial, an arbor, or attractive distant view. 

In this kind of garden it often helps to introduce a 
figure or two, but they must be well chosen and well 
placed. The ultra-modern child or woman in such a 
setting would be incongruous. The quaint costume of 


“ye olden time” is more in accord with the spicy 
aroma of the clove-pink in the borders and the stiff 
decorative background of hollyhocks. The real old- 
fashioned sort of grandmother would be entirely in 
harmony with this setting—the kind of grand- 
mother that is associated in one’s mind with “‘lavender 
and old lace,’ with caps and full black-silk dresses — 
not the modern kind, with high heels, scant skirts and 
a lorgnette! 

Not only must the figure be appropriate to the set- 
ting, but it must also be of suitable size and rightly 
placed. If the picture is of the garden primarily, the 
figure should be small in proportion, and not so con- 
spicuous as to become the predominant thing in the 
view. Above all things, it should not be posed facing 
the camera and standing stiffly “for its picture.” 
Two figures might be employed in gathering flowers, 
one holding the basket which the other is filling with 
bloom. Some such natural action will harmonize the 
whole composition and give the desired unity. 

If one is so fortunate as to have access to some fine 
estate that boasts an Italian garden, with its solemn 
and stately cypress trees and marble benches, its palms, 
its flowering shrubs, and its statues half hidden in green- 
ery, he may reproduce, with proper figures, the scenes 
and settings of Boccaccio, and suggest most acceptably 
the “ grandeur that was Greece and the glory that was 

ome. 

But few of us have available a setting which would 
enable us to compete with Alma-Tadema, and we must 
content ourselves with humbler material. If no formal 
garden is at hand, and one must be content with simply 
a flower-bordered lawn or conventional “ flower-beds,” 
it 8 more difficult to attain the picturesque; but an 
obServing eye usually can locate some pleasing compo- 
sition, something which will make a “picture” even 
when the first impression is unpromising. 

The color of the predominant flowers will determine 
to an extent the lighting to be chosen and the method 
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of procedure. If the mass of the flowers is white, a 
time when they are in at least partial shade would be 
preferable, as in direct sun the effect is almost dazzling 
to the eye and halation is apt to result in photographing. 
If, however, the dominant note is red or yellow, the 
stronger the light the better, and a light color-screen 
will be needed and orthochromatic plates to bring out 
anything like proper values, otherwise what looked to 
the eye the most brilliant note in the composition may 
be entirely lost in the foliage, for in photographic value 
green, red and yellow are very similar. 

Sometimes a day of misty atmosphere will give you 
just the desired softness and gray distance to throw 
into prominence the flowers of the foreground. At 
other times this result is better obtained by discrimina- 
ting focus that softens the more distant objects, leaving 
the foreground full of delicate detail. 

In taking long paths the matter of focus is sometimes 
troublesome. It is better to allow the distance to fall 
off more or less in sharpness, always keeping the fore- 
ground clear; but much “fuzziness,” even in the dis- 
tance, is undesirable in this sort of subject. The swing- 


SECOND PRIZE 
LANDSCAPES WITH FIGURES 


MRS. CHARLES S. HAYDEN 


back may often be used to advantage, avoiding the 
necessity of using a small stop and unduly prolonging 
the exposure. 

Needless to say a day should be chosen when there 
is little wind stirring, for it is rather trying to one’s 
patience to get ready for the exposure and then have 
to wait an indefinite time for wandering breezes to die 
away. It is most surprising and aggravating when 
some one little branch or spray of flowers will seem to 
be troubled with St. Vitus’s dance, or to have dis- 
covered the secret of perpetual motion when every- 
thing else is quiet. There is nothing to do but wait 
with as good patience as one can command, and trust 
that the sun will not dodge behind a cloud just as the 
breeze has departed, only to return hand in hand with 
the sun. 

Flower-portraits, perhaps, hardly come under this 
head, but groups of plants in bloom, or flowering shrubs, 
should be legitimate if shown in their garden-setting. 
These are rather more difficult to handle because of 
the confused background that is likely to result with 
a lens of little depth of focus. The ugly round white 
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THIRD PRIZE 
LANDSCAPES 
WITH FIGURES 


COUNTRY SCHOOL-DAYS 


spots caused by light through out-of-focus foliage are 
very distracting, and a small stop is almost necessary 
that they may be avoided. The small stop, however, 
lessens the prominence of the main object and lengthens 
exposure. If a day is chosen when there is a slight fog 
or mistiness, the matter of background in such subjects 
is very much simplified, and the flowers stand out in 
all their beauty. 

Perhaps the vegetable-garden should not be ignored, 
for with a proper figure, in overalls, with hoe or rake 
in hand, some very picturesque things might be evolved 
with lettuce and parsley for background instead of 
roses and lilies. 

Do not make the common mistake of underexposing 
your garden-subjects. The dark greens of the foliage or 
the red bricks of a wall-background will require very 
full exposure to bring out proper detail, and if they are 
given too short a time and forced at all in development 
you are sure to lose the delicate detail in the flowers 
which is the charm of a good garden-picture. 

The developer should be diluted, and the aim be to 

’ secure a soft, rather thin, plate with ample detail, both 
in highlights and shadows; or, at least, that should be 
the aim when a good portrait of the garden is the goal 
toward which you strive. If a study of sunlight in the 
garden or a late afternoon or early morning effect is to 
be striven for, then a shorter exposure and more 
“snap” in the negative will give you more nearly the 
desired result. 

Here, as in all pictorial work, the operator should 
have clearly in mind the effect he wishes to produce; 
and let exposure, development and printing all be 
carried out with that end in view, and success is much 
more likely to perch on his banner. 

KatHERINE BINGHAM. 


In the nude, painted, sculptured, or described, some . 
see only the line of the beautiful; others see always 
temptation.—Edmond et Jules de Goncourt. 


F. E. BRONSON 


Backgrounds 


Ir is one of the things one has to learn in working 
with a camera that the lens does not see with the dis- 
criminating eye of the operator. It is easy for the mind 
to see only the well-posed and lighted figure or flower 
and go no further, entirely ignoring the fact that be- 
yond is some ugly Line of a building, or that the I ghted 
profile comes against the sky and will be lost. The lens 
does not stop with the central object in its delineation, 
but reveals to the surprised operator all the incongruous 
background. After a few experiences in finding a tree 
growing out of his sitter’s head, or the aggressive 
parallel lines of clapboards dominating a picture where 
he never dreamed that clapboards were, the man be- 
hind the lens begins to try to see with the eye of his 
instrument, and to realize that there is a background 
to every foreground. 

The secret of a successful background is that it should 
keep its place as a background, and not draw attention 
from the main subject. To this end some operators use 
a perfectly plain ground, and if properly used and 
lighted, it is about as satisfactory as any; but if used 
with a flat, ungraduated light, it is apt to lack atmos- 
phere and give the figure a “cut out and pasted on” 
effect. If used at an angle to the light this is done away 
with and a soft gradation is obtained which is very 
pleasing. 

The background chosen depends largely on the effect 
it is desired to produce. If the figure is one of graceful 
lines, and one wishes to show them definitely, then a 
ground should be selected that will contrast with the 
color of the costume — that is, a light costume against 
a dark ground—and vice versa. For real artistic work, 
however, it is seldom advisable to work on this prin- 
ciple, for a mystery and charm surround the figure 
that almost loses itself in the background. The “lost 
and found” line so dear to the painter’s heart is just 
as charming in a photograph, and it can be obtained 
by using a ground of nearly the same value as the 
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dress; then, by judicious lighting, the attractive lines 
may be accented and the others allowed to blend off 
into the shadow of the ground. 

When an unpleasing figure has to be shown to best 
advantage this treatment is almost invariably the 
“least worst,” since defects and ungainly lines can be 
practically obliterated. A plain medium shade of gray 
ground of ample size is one of all-around utility. It 
gives a good atmospheric effect, and by turning it 
toward or away from the light many varying tones 
may be had. 

If one wishes to use a scenic ground, great care must 
be exercised to have figure and background in harmony. 
A figure in strong studio-light in front of a scenic back- 
ground with flat outdoor-lighting looks very out of 
place, to say the least. If a ground is used that shows a 
definite light from either side, the figure must be 
lighted from the same side or be out of harmony. The 
simpler forms of landscape-grounds are merely suggest- 
ive of light through trees or some unobtrusive hint to 
the imagination that there is something beyond. These 
can be used occasionally to advantage, but one tires of 
the same form so often repeated, and a better way, 
really, is to use a plain ground, and if any variety. is 
desired, work in something on the plate that shall be 
in complete accord with the particular subject in hand. 

Better a perfectly plain ground, however, than one 
that is too “busy.” Many an ‘‘at-home” portrait is 
ruined by this fault. If it is found, however, that some 
“‘movement” or variety of tone is needed in the back- 
ground to give relief to the figure, an easy way of in- 


troducing it is to flow the back of the plate with 
ground-glass substitute — matte varnish — and work up 
the ground with black lead and a stump. No attempt 
need be made to draw in any definite objects unless 
one has skill along that line, but just a little faint 
clouding of the ground, a little light to throw out the 
shadow-outline if that is desirable, or a slight lightening 
of the ground to lessen a too strong contrast — any- 
thing to break the objectionable monotony of a too 
plain solid tone. 

When a white ground is used the difficulty is to give 
the face the prominence it should have. The whole 
composition should be in a high key, and great care 
taken with the flesh-tones. The dark accents, like the 
hair, will be the prominent spots, and care should be 
taken to have them pleasing in shape and arrangement. 
A dark ground throws the face into greater prominence 
and, for that reason, is preferable for character-studies 
or pictorial effects. 

With a standing figure a more complex background 
may be employed than with a bust-portrait, as the 
action of the figure calls for a more definite environment 
and support. More space should be included in front 
of the figure than behind it, and if the head is bent, 
there should always be room enough above the head to 
allow of its being raised without “‘bumping,” otherwise 
it is likely to look cramped and uncomfortable. 

Whatever your type of subject, then, select that 
ground which will bring out the head most satisfac- 
torily and let all else be subordinate to that. 

KATHERINE BINGHAM. 
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A MONTHLY DIGEST OF PRACTICAL FACTS FOR PHOTOGRAPHIC WORKERS 
With Reviews of Foreign Magazines, Progress and Investigation 
Edited by PHIL M. RILEY 


Readers are encouraged to contribute their favorite methods for publication in this department 
Address all such communications to The Crucible, PHOTO-ERA, 383 Boylston Street, Boston, U.S. A. 


Two Tank-Development Precautions 


Tuis is the heyday of the tank. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of vacationists in every part of the land are re- 
turning from their vacations, each with a collection of 
exposed sensitive material to develop — plates, roll- 
films or film-packs, as the case may be. The tank 
offers the quickest, easiest, cheapest and generally 

most satisfactory way of transforming the lot into 
printable negatives. But in their haste to see the re- 
sults of their endeavors, two important precautions 
are overlooked by many camerists; and this neglect 
often causes disappointments sometimes laid to other 
causes. 

First, it is exceedingly important that the salts com- 
posing the developer be thoroughly dissolved before 
attempting to use it. Otherwise, particles of reducer 
or alkali may cling to the sensitive film and cause dark 
spots. Pyro dissolves very readily even in cold water, 
but other agents, such as metol and hydroquinone, 
give more trouble, as do the sodas when somewhat 
hardened. It is a good plan to dissolve the salts in a 
portion of the required amount of tepid water, after- 
ward adding enough cold water to make up the proper 
quantity and produce the right temperature. 

The second important precaution is to use a tank 
that may be reversed end for end, and to be sure to 
reverse it frequently during the entire time of develop- 
ment. Every salt-solution constantly becomes denser 
toward the bottom, and this change takes place more 
rapidly than many camerists realize. In a developer 
the greater concentration toward the bottom of the 
tank causes greater and more rapid development of 
one portion of the plate or film than another. Thus it 
may be seen that reversal of the tank end for end is 
essential, and reversal at regular intervals important. 
Failure in the first instance causes greater density at 
one side of the negative than at the other, and in the 
second instance causes streaks of uneven density. In 
twenty-minute development reversal of the tank every 
four minutes — four, eight, twelve, sixteen — is none 
too often, especially with pyro, which stains the nega- 
tive slightly. 


The Air-Brush on the Negative 


Tue air-brush, with suitable transparent dyes, can 
often be used as a quick and effective method of 
softening undesirable parts of a background, and also 
as a great help to vignetting. The method described 
below will be found useful on innumerable occasions, 
but I will first explain the reason why I adopted the 
air-brush in place of the usual matte varnish and a lot 
of tedious knife-work. I had a negative — subject, an 
outdoor-portrait — and, although pleasing in a way, 
the eye was arrested and drawn away from the sitter 
by a very obtrusive, dark, heavy doorway in the dis- 
tance. It was therefore necessary to soften this, and, 


being rather pressed for time, I requisitioned the aid of 
my air-brush. First, I procured a rough proof from the 
negative on a matte collodion paper, and, with the aid 
of a pair of scissors, carefully cut out around the sitter 
the part of the negative not to be treated. This was 
used simply as a mask, and placed in contact with the 
negative upon the retouching-desk. The air-brush was 
charged with a clear aniline dye and the color sprayed 
on. As the part of the negative not to be treated was 
carefully covered with the proof-mask, the actual 
spraying on of the color required no special precautions, 
and in the case of this particular subject all necessary 
work was complete in something under half a minute. 
With practice and a good idea of the printing-qualities 
of different colors, a very large scope of treatment is 
possible; for instance, if you wish to hold back and 
lighten a part of the picture a great deal, then charge 
the brush with a deep red dye; whereas if such a great 
degree is not necessary, then yellow would be more 
advisable; and, if required, the yellow or lesser actinic 
color can be graded carefully into the red without 
much trouble and a perfectly even result be obtained. 
The reason a matte-surface collodion paper was used as 
a mask was, if much color has to be applied to the nega- 
tive, the back of the print would perhaps get rather 
damp and a gelatine paper might stick to the negative 
and cause silver-stains. 

I have used the method also to vignette a negative: 
starting at the edges with the red dye and softening 
inwards towards the subject or sitter with the yellow. 
I have found the results excellent when a negative with 
a medium dark ground has to be treated, but should 
not advise it in the case of a heavy background, as the 
amount of dye it would be necessary to spray on, be- 
ing apt to saturate the film, might in this case cause 
uneven markings. One other advantage of the method 
is the beautiful appearance of the negatives after 
treatment, as a variety of colors is so much more inter- 
esting than monochrome, and clearly proves to the 
printer that the poor retoucher does work sometimes, 
even if his energy does only run to what looks like 
mucking a decent negative up.—W. L. Amos in The 
British Journal of Photography. 


Squeegeed Prints for Reproduction 


ALMOST every camerist, amateur or professional, is 
called upon sooner or later to make prints for repro- 
duction. In spite of the unquestioned merits of the old 
gelatine printing-out papers, there are certain advan- 
tages in the adoption of gaslight papers, notably in 
the facts that there is a grade of proper contrast for 
every printable negative, and that, being without 
color to complicate matters, the engraver’s proof 
should reproduce faithfully the values of the print 
submitted. In other words, you can tell exactly what 
your halftone-reproduction will look like by examining 
the print from which it is to be made; the engraver 
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has no excuse for failure to hold definition and grada- 
tion provided the print is smooth, flat and without 
imperfections of any sort. 

A glossy squeegeed print was for long supposed to 
be the best engraver’s copy, and so it is when brilliance 
and maximum definition are essential. There is, how- 
ever, a growing demand for good definition combined 
with greater softness and delicacy of effect, yet with- 
out sacrificing a moderate degree of vigor, such as 
may be seen in L. L. Higgason’s “Innocence” in 
Puoto-Era for July. Such effects are had on abso- 
lutely smooth dead matte paper having no suggestion 
whatever of luster — so-called semi-matte paper in 
the lines of several manufacturers. The portrait just 
mentioned, although first submitted on Eastman 
platinum, was finally reproduced from a print on 
Artura Iris, Grade C, a paper possessed of a long scale 
of gradation and pleasing vigor. Any of the several 
smooth dead matte papers now available are far 
superior to the so-called velvet surfaces which are not 
quite smooth and have a slight sheen which reflects 
cross-lights and breaks up the halftone-screen. 

An absolutely flat print will render the engraver’s 
work easier and more satisfactory in results. This is 
best ensured by squeegeeing the wet print to a ferro- 
type plate for drying. Even the dead matte papers 
are best so treated; for while it gives them no high 
luster, it renders them absolutely smooth, so that no 
definition is lost in copying them. 

Whether a glossy or semi-matte paper is used, the 
same method holds. Take the print and place it face 
down on a properly prepared ferrotype plate. Squeegee 
it with a rubber roller into absolute contact and allow 
it to dry over night, or until the paper becomes bone- 
dry, when the print will peel off readily. To prevent 
sticking, the ferrotype plate must be washed thor- 
oughly after use and prepared for another time with a 
solution intended for the purpose. Occasional cleaning 
with wood-alcohol is desirable. To preparé the waxing- 
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solution, dissolve ten grains of beeswax in one ounce 
of benzine. Allow this to stand for several hours, during 
which a precipitate will be formed. Apply the clear 
solution to the ferrotype plate with a soft canton flannel 
cloth, covering the surface thoroughly and then 
polishing with a piece of dry flannel to remove as much 
of the preparation as possible. 


Prints for Redevelopment 


Tue vogue for sepia prints and the popularity of 
gaslight and bromide papers have made redevelopment 
one of the most practised processes of photography. 
It is logical that certain papers should lend themselves 
more readily to this after-treatment than others, par- 
ticularly in respect to the final tone obtained, and each 
camerist soon picks his favorite. The usual difficulty is 
a too-yellow tendency. However, entirely aside from 
the matter of color, there is another frequent cause of 
indifferent results. The character of the subject and 
that of the negative and print have an important in- 
fluence. Extreme contrasts are to be avoided, for the 
tendency is for the highlights to bleach and the 
shadows to block up, whereas a print of shorter scale 
and better gradation, yet pleasing vigor, will retain its 
values intact while undergoing a change of color. 

It follows, therefore, that in making the negative 
exposure must be ample for the shadows, followed by 
development for the highlights. The danger is that 
development will be carried too far. In printing, also, 
it is important that the grade of paper suit the negative. 
A contrasty subject or negative demands a soft-working 
paper; far too much contrast-paper is now in use, espe- 
cially when one considers the fact that the average 
amateur negative is underexposed. The adoption of 
buff paper tints the highlights and serves to offset any 
tendency toward loss of detail and gradation in the 
highlights, at the same time producing a richness of 
effect impossible in any other way. 
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THE ROUND ROBIN GUILD 


An Association of Beginners in Photography 
Conducted by KATHERINE BINGHAM 


This association, conducted under the auspices of PHOTO-ERA, and of which PHOTO-ERA is the official organ, 
is intended primarily for the benefit of beginners in photography. The aim of the association is to assist photog - 
raphers by giving them information, advice and criticism in the Guild pages of PHOTO-ERA and by personal corre- 
spondence. Membership is free to subscribers and regular purchasers of the magazine sending name and address to 

PHOTO-ERA, The Round Robin Guild, 383 Boylston Street, Boston, U. S. A. 


Photographing Waterfalls 


TueRrE is little in nature that has a greater charm 
than the cascade or waterfall. It is a magnet that 
draws all eyes, and holds the attention as does an open 
fire in the winter evenings. One charm of the water- 
fall is its usual location in the woodland shadows, 
where it splashes down over the rocks, sprinkling with 
diamond drops the ferns that hang above it. 

No owner of a camera could possibly pass by such a 
picture without trying to take home something of its 
beauty; but, alas, it is one of the hardest scenes to 
photograph successfully that could possibly be found. 
The usual amateur picture of a waterfall shows either 
blank white paper where the sparkling water should 
be, or else, depicting the tumbling water to perfection, 
it shows nothing more, the surroundings having en- 
tirely failed to make their impression on the plate. In 
’ the first instance too long an exposure has been given 
in order to get detail in the dark surroundings, and the 
moving water has become hopelessly blurred and void 
of crisp detail; or a similar effect might result from 
slight underexposure, so forced in development that 
the highlight detail has been clogged and lost. The 
second plate, where only the water comes out, is, of 
course, a case of underexposure. 

It may be that by close observation a time may be 
found when the cascade and its surroundings will be 
well lighted, if in the woods a time might even be found 
when some near-by tree casts a shadow on the water 
itself, leaving the banks in sunlight. Such a chance is 
almost momentary, and must be seized instantly. 
If such good fortune should not befall, however, a 
time should be chosen when as full an illumination as 
possible may be obtained, and, using a large opening, 
give a medium exposure, trusting to careful develop- 
ment to assure results. In the comparatively open 
woods of spring an exposure of one-fifth second with 
U. S. 8 stop and a film of average rapidity give very 
good results; but when the foliage has darkened and 
thickened with the coming of summer the time should 
be lengthened somewhat. 

It is not always, however, that one can wait for a 
proper illumination, and the exposure must be made 
under existing conditions. In such a case the only 
thing to do is to give as long a time as one dares, prob- 
ably not over one-half second, in order to secure all 
possible exposure of the surroundings without losing 
the water-detail, and then work it out in developing. 
If the exposure is thought to be short, have ready a 
ten-percent solution of bromide and a soft brush. Use 
a dilute developer and, when the outline of the fall can 

seen, rinse the plate and paint over the space cov- 
ered by the waterfall with the bromide solution, re- 
turning at once to the developer. This will tend to 


retard the action of the developer locally. If, when the 


detail is out in the surroundings, the water is still too 
dense, local reduction will have to be resorted to. 

When the negative is thoroughly fixed place it in a 
tray of water and, lifting one edge, go over the dense 
parts with a brush wet in Farmer’s reducer, letting 
the plate slide under the water occasionally to avoid a 
line and keep the reducer from affecting parts that do 
not need its action. If this is carefully done and the 
exposure has not been so long as to blur the detail too 
much an even-printing negative should result, with 
detail both in highlights and shadows. 

If a large fall is to be taken, or one that is in the 
open and unshaded, the danger is of over- rather than 
underexposure, though even here too short an expo- 
sure, one of less than one twenty-fifth or possibly one- 
fiftieth, will ‘‘freeze” the spray and give the effect of 
ice-particles. The focal-plane shutter is an ideal one 
for taking a fall in shade; but if used in the more- 
exposed location the lens must be used at small aper- 
ture to allow enough time to avoid the petrified effect. 

If one uses a developing-paper, some grade can be 
found to give a good print from almost any type of 
negative. After all one’s efforts, should the plate still 
have too great contrast, that is, if the shadows print 
too dark before the detail is out in the lights, one of the 
soft-working papers, printed by daylight, may give a 
surprisingly good print; whereas, if the reverse is true 
and there is not enough “‘snap” and crispness in the 
plate a hard-working paper will do wonders. 

Do not despair, then, though the negative is not all 
that might be desired. It is the finished print that is 
the goal, and even a seemingly poor plate can some- 
times be made to yield a print most acceptably por- 
traying the scene as you beheld it. If one has clearly 
in mind from the beginning just the sort of effect one 
wishes to produce, it will help very materially toward 
securing a satisfactory result. 


The Portrait-Attachment 


THERE are many times when the user of a small 
hand-camera feels the need of obtaining a larger image 
than is possible with his unaided instrument. Perhaps 
he has been so fortunate as to discover a rare flower, 
or bird’s nest, or he wishes to take a bust-portrait of a 
friend; and as the shortest distance at which his lens 
will give him sharp definition is six feet, it is not pos- 
sible to obtain an image of satisfactory size. 

The portrait-attachment gotten out by the East- 
man Kodak Company is to meet just this requirement. 
It is merely a supplementary lens to be slipped over 
the front of the Kodak lens, enabling one to get a 
sharp image at a distance of two to four feet. With 
fixed-focus cameras the distance with the attachment 
is three and one-half feet; but for the Kodak with a 
focusing-scale the distance may be varied. 
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The shortest distance which produces the largest 
image is two feet eight inches, and to obtain a sharp 
image at that distance the focus should be set at six 
feet. The distance should be measured accurately 
from lens to subject, and a tripod used to be sure of 
stability. The view-finder cannot be depended on at 
so short a distance, so one should be sure that the ob- 
ject is nearly central, knowing that the finder shows 
much more than will be included on the plate. 

For bust-portraits be sure that the camera stands 
level and that the lens is on a level with the sitter’s 
mouth. This will give you the correct height. The 
direction may be determined by sighting over the 
back of the camera till the face of the sitter and the 
lens are in line with the center of the camera-back. 

A certain amount of increase in size may be obtained 
without the attachment if the Kodak be of the focusing- 
type. To do this, proceed as follows: remove the back 
as when changing films, and place the camera on some 
firm support. Take a piece of ground-glass and place 
its rough side toward the lens and resting against the 
rollers over which the film passes, holding it in place 
by rubber bands. If ground-glass is not available, a 
piece of tissue-paper may be used if held smoothly and 
tightly in place. Now focus sharply on some object at 
an accurately measured distance of three feet, and mark 
on the camera-bed just where the pointer comes. Do 
the same for an object at 33, 4, 44, 5 and 53 feet. You 
have now a focusing-scale beginning where the original 
scale leaves off at six feet and continuing to three feet. 
Of course, the image at such short distances is sure to 
show some distortion; but for flower-work, etc., it is 
not bad. 


Let the Manufacturer Do It 
Puoto-Era is often asked to publish and supply by 


mail formule for making flashlight-powder. This we 
have consistently refused to do, and in each instance 
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have advised the applicant to adopt one of the several 
splendid powders already on the market. The com- 
pounding of flashlight-powder is no less hazardous 
than that of gunpowder, and should be attempted 
only by an expert in a suitable place; for the novice 
has no right to endanger the safety of others nor that 
of himself. The following, from a St. Louis paper, 
June 3, is one of many instances to justify our action: 
‘*George S. Hyde, a photographer, was seriously 
injured yesterday while mixing nearly a pound of 
flashlight-powder in the cellar of his home. The powder 
exploded spontaneously, and as Hyde was unconscious 
when rescued he was at once rushed to the hospital. 
The explosion partly wrecked and set fire to the house, 
the damage amounting to $700. Hyde died June 6.” 


Printing from Wet Negatives 


Two devices which I use when prints are wanted in 
a great hurry, writes Mr. G. W. Wharton in Photog- 
raphy and Focus, may not be so well known as they 
deserve to be. One is to interpose between the wet 
negative and a piece of bromide paper a sheet of thin, 
clear celluloid. This should be two or three inches 
larger each way than the negative. The negative is 
taken from the hypo, held under the tap for half a 
minute, and is then laid down, wet as it is, on the plate- 
glass of the printing-frame. The celluloid is laid over 
it, then the bromide paper, and a print is made there 
and then. It is developed and fixed, washed, and is 
then trimmed and mounted while still wet. To trim it, 
I place it on a piece of waxed paper, then the straight- 
edge, and cut through the print and waxed paper at 
the same time. There is no difficulty in doing this, pro- 
vided always that the knife is a sharp one. The print 
and paper are then turned over, adhesive is applied, 
and the print is rubbed down into place on the mount. 
The waxed paper may then be peeled off and the print 
set up to dry. 
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THE ROUND ROBIN GUILD 


For Beginners Only 


Closing the last day of every month. Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA, Round Robin Guild Competition, 
383 Boylston Street, Boston, U. S. A. 


Restrictions 


Aut Guild members are eligible in these competitions 
rovided they never have received a prize from Pxorto- 
Era other than in the Beginners’ Class. Any one who 
has received only Honorable Mention in the PHoto-Era 
Monthly Competition for advanced workers still re- 
mains eligible in the Round Robin Guild Monthly Com- 
petition for beginners; but upon winning a prize in the 
Advanced Class, one cannot again participate in the 
Beginners’ Class. Of course, beginners are at liberty to 
enter the Advanced Class whenever they so desire. 


Prizes 


First Prize: Value $5.00; Second Prize: Value $2.50; 
Third Prize: Value $1.50; Honorable Mention: Those 
whose work is worthy will be given Honorable Mention. 

A certificate of award, printed on parchment paper, 
will be sent on request. 

Subject for each contest is ‘‘ General’’; but only 
original prints are desired. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winner, and will be 
awarded in photographic materials sold by any dealer 
or manufacturer who advertises in PHoto-Era, or in 


Rules 


1. These competitions are free and open to all mem- 
bers of the Round Robin Guild. Membership is free to 
all subscribers; also to regular purchasers of PHorto- 
Era on receipt of their name and address, for registra- 
tion, and that of their dealer. 

As many prints as desired, in any medium except 
blue-print, may be entered, but they must represent the 
unaided work of the competitor from start to finish, and 
must be artistically mounted. Sepia-prints on rough 
paper are not suitable for reproduction, and such should 
be accompanied by smooth prints on P. O. P. or black- 
and-white paper having the same gradations and detail. 

3. Unsuccessful prints will not be returned unless re- 
turn-postage at the rate of one cent for each two ounces or 
fraction is sent with the data. Criticism on request. 

4. Each print entered must bear the maker's name, ad- 
dress, Guild-number, the title of the picture and the name 
and month of the competition, and should be accompanied 
by a letter, SENT SEPARATELY, giving full particulars of 
date, light, plate or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer and printing-process. Enclose 
return-postage in this letter. Daia-blanks will be sent upon 
request. Be sure to state on the back of every 
print exactly for what contest it is intended. 

5. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention be- 
come the property of PHoro-Era, unless otherwise 
requested by the contestant. If suitable, they will be 
published in PHoro-Era, full credit being given. 

6. Competitors are requested not to send enlarge- 
ments greater in size than 8 x 10 or mounts larger than 
12x 15, unless they are packed with double thicknesses of 
stiff corrugated board, not the flexible kind, or with thin 
wood-veneer. Large packages may be sent by express 
very cheaply and with indemnity against loss. 


Awards — Beginners’ Contest 
Closed June 30, 1915 


First Prize: E. D. Leppert. 

Second Prize: Harry Prest. 

Third Prize: Myra D. Scales. 

Honorable Mention: Gertrude Bennett, Pierre S. 
Boisse, F. G. Hammond, Harlan C. Lang, Charles D. 
Meservey, Louis R. Murray. 

Special commendation is due the following workers 
for meritorious prints: S. A. Chapman, William J. 
Harris, Agnes B. Hawkins, R. Krueger, Oscar C. Kuehn, 
Dr. Maclay Lyon, William H. Rice, Guy E. Osborne, 
Mrs. H. G. Reed, Edith M. Root, C. Howard Schotofer, 
Fred W. Sills, J. Douglas Smith, Kenneth D. Smith, 
W. Stelcik, Robert B. M. Taylor, J. W. D. Thompson, 
A. J. Voorhees, Kathryn F. Wotkyns. 


Why Every Beginner Should Compete 


Tue trouble with most competitions is that they place 
the beginner at a disadvantage. If advanced workers 
be allowed to compete, beginners have little chance to 
win prizes and so quickly lose interest after a few trials. 

There are two monthly competitions in which prints 
may be entered with prizes commensurate with the 
value of the subjects likely to be entered. They are: 
The Round Robin Guild Competition and the PHoto- 
Era Competition. The former is the better one for a 
beginner to enter first, though he may, whenever it 
pleases him, participate in the latter. After having won 
a few prizes in the Beginners’ Class it is time to enter 
prints in the Paoto-Era Competition for advanced 
workers. 

As soon as one has been awarded a prize in the PHoto- 
Era Competition, he may consider himself an advanced 
worker, so far as Paoro-Era records are concerned, and 
after that time, naturally, he will not care to be an- 
nounced as the winner of a prize in the Beginners’ Class, 
but will prefer always to compete in the PHoto-ERrA 
Competition for advanced workers. In accordance with 
this natural impulse, it has been made a rule by thie 
publisher that prize-winners in the Advanced Class 
may not compete in the Beginners’ Class. 

To measure skill with other beginners tends to main- 
tain interest in the competition every month. Compe- 
tent judges select the prize-winning prints, and if one 
does not find his among them there is a good reason. 
Sending a print which failed to the Guild Editor for 
criticism will disclose what it was, and if the error be 
technical rather than artistic, a request to the Guild 
Editor for suggestions how to avoid the trouble will 
bring forth expert information. The Round Robin Guild 
Departments form an endless chain of advice and assist- 
ance; it remains only for its members to connect the 
links. To compete with others puts any one on his mettle 
to achieve the best that is in him, and if, in competing, 
he will study carefully the characteristics of prize- 
winning prints every month, and use the Guild corre- 
spondence privilege freely, he cannot help but progress. 
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Answers to Correspondents 


Subscribers and regular readers wishing information 
upon any point in connection with their photographic 
work are invited to make use of this department. Address 
all inquiries to Guild Editor, PHoto-Era, 383 Boylston 
Street, Boston, U. S. A. If a personal reply is desired, a 
self-addressed, stamped envelope must be enclosed. 


W. H. E—‘‘ Artistic Lighting,’’ by James 
Inglis, with a chapter on ‘ Home-portraiture,” by 
F. Dundas Todd, was published in 1905, at fifty cents, 
and is out of print. We have tried to obtain a copy for 
you, but without success. Several years ago a sub- 
scriber procured a copy through a classified advertise- 
ment in PHoto-Era ($1. 20), but we do not remember 
how much he paid for it. Copies are quite rare. 

E.— Drying glass nejatives or film 
negatives should be done in a room of even temper- 
ature. If the same is changed suddenly you will have 
so-called ‘‘drying-marks;” i. e., the portion of the 
negative which dried last will differ in density from the 
rest. This explains the trouble in your glass negative. 
The small transparent elliptical marks are due to so- 
called ‘‘tear-drops” — drops of water which accumu- 
late during the process of drying. They can be avoided 
by carefully wiping the negative with a tuft of absorbent 
cotton before placing it away to dry. This sometimes 
happens also on glass negatives. A negative dried in a 
warm temperature is denser than one dried in a cold 
temperature. 

B. D.— The F-numbers of lenses, such as F/7.5 
and F/6.3, indicate the working-aperture of the lens at 
which good definition may be had, and hence the 
speed of the lens. The numbers themselves indicate 
the quotient resulting from division of the focal length 
by the diameter of the largest diaphragm-opening. 
Thus, F/7.5 means that 
the diameter of the dia- 
phragm-opening is con- 
tained in the focal length 
7.5 times; also it may be 
seen that the smaller the 
number the larger the 
relative working-aperture 
and the shorter the neces- 
sary exposure. As a higher 
degree of correction is re- 
quired for rapid than slow 
lenses, their cost is higher. 
Considering the lenses you 
mention, knowing that 
their relative speed is in 
proportion to the squares 
of their F-values, the F/6.3 
lens will require 40/56 or 
5/7 the exposure required 
by the F/7.5 lens. 

F. C.—A tripod is 
always of value, irre- 
spective of the type of 
camera, for a firm, steady 
tripod keeps the camera 
from partaking of the 
movement of the body or 
hands of the operator. No 
other should be accepted 
from the dealer. Of course, STONE BRIDGE 
care must be exercised in 


operating the shutter when there is no pneumatic- 
or cable-release, but it can be done successfully if the 
tripod is a good one. 

There are several 1A Premos, so we cannot speak 
definitely, not knowing which you have. It is not 
practical to put a cable- or " pneumatic-release 
on a box-camera, but it may be done on most folding 
cameras, including the Premoette Jr., by supplying a 
new shutter. Of course, cameras having only one snap- 
shot speed are of limited usefulness, and many subjects 
must be given up because it is impossible to expose 
correctly. A good shutter with a variety of speeds in- 
creases the price of a camera considerably, as you will 
see by consulting any catalog; but such an outfit is 
worth the price, and any camerist makes a mistake to 
buy any other, for correct exposure is more important 
than any other detail of the photographic process. It is 
the basis, and most other items of the work may be- 
come purely mechanical as well as not. 

The film you enclose appears to be properly de- 
veloped, but is not rich in shadow-detail, which sug- 
gests somewhat shorter exposure than might well have 
been given. The marking on the negative appears to 
be light-fog from one of two leaks, either in the folds 
of the bellows or a loose joint in the back; but not 
knowing the exact camera you have, we cannot tell 
positively. There is no way to remove the fog from the 
negative "satisfactorily. 

. M.— Your question seems to imply the belief 
that the lens-stop should vary with the condition of 
light. This is the case with small, inexpensive cameras; 
but it is not the ideal condition, for it gives no oppor- 
tunity to make a distinction between detail and defi- 
nition, the former being something that is exposed for 
and the latter something that is stopped down for. In 
the highest form of photographic work the stop is 
put in the lens quite irrespective of the expo- 
sure; its purpose is to regulate depth of focus, sepa- 
ration of planes, and the degree of definition. Correct 
exposure according to the condition of light is prefer- 
ably regulated by the shutter-speed. 


HARRY PREST 


SECOND PRIZE — BEGINNERS CONTEST 
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Print-Criticism 


Address all prints for criticism, enclosing return-postage 
at the rate of one cent for each two ounces or fraction 
thereof, to Guild Editor, Paoto-Era, 383 Boylston Street, 
Boston, U. S. A. Prints must bear the maker’s name and 
address, and should be accompanied by a letter, sent sep- 
arately, giving full particulars of date, light, plate or film, 
stop used, exposure, developer and printing-process. 


G. M.— Your print entitled ‘‘Woodland Path” is 
faulty in lighting. It is usually desirable to choose 
such a viewpoint that the sunlit areas will not be in 
the immediate foreground, but rather in the middle- 
distance or the background. Unless particularly inter- 
esting material attracts elsewhere, the tendency is 
always toward continued observation of the fore- 
ground, to the exclusion of anything beyond. Were 
there prominent sunlight in the middle-distance or 
distance the eye would immediately travel along the 
path to it. 

H. P.— ‘A Vista of Light and Shade” provides a 
subject which is well worth doing over again. Indeed, 
we have seen a dozen negatives made at various points 
about this pool all of which were well-composed pic- 
tures; but, unfortunately, your print is technically de- 
fective. It is greatly underexposed, and apparently the 
development has been forced. The result is far too con- 
trasty; and the solid black tree-trunks are very far 
from what the eye actually sees. 

J. B— You have an attractive subject, but it is too 
spotty in the print, with many scattered lights and noth- 
ing to hold the interest. A slightly different hour might 
have removed the brilliant sun-spot from the fore- 
ground, leaving that in the distance along the stream. 
Double the exposure given, followed by shorter de- 
velopment, preferably with a soft-working developer 


THE OLD APPLE-TREE 


THIRD PRIZE — BEGINNERS CONTEST 


such as metol, pyro-metol, or eiko-hydro would have 
given a lower tone to the sun-spots, more shadow de- 
tail, and transparency to the tree-shadows. Try print- 
ing this negative on a soft-working or portrait gaslight 
paper, and you will like the result better. 

W. H. S.— “Strawberry Creek” does not have 
quite the sharpness of definition desirable in so small 
a print. Apparently the most distant shrubbery was 
focused upon, rather than the prominent trees in the 
middle-distance. The print has too much foreground 
anyway; and as it is brightly lighted, trimming half 
an inch or more from it will prove beneficial. Your 
subject is an attractive one, and we suggest making 
another negative with the critical focus on the trees. 

H. S.— Your print is of the sort which is of great 
interest to the parents of the child. The chief fault is 
the disturbing background, which attracts almost more 
attention than the child. Otherwise we have no criti- 
cism to offer, as the subject is well spaced and the tech- 
nical work excellent. 

M. M. S.— “‘Gretchen” is a very attractive subject 
and well posed, particularly the hands, which convey an 
impression of spontaneity. Unfortunately, however, the 
negative appears to have been rather too strongly de- 
veloped, with the result that the scattered highlights 
are much too white and the whole effect is spotty and 
without unity. Also, we believe that slightly sharper 
definition in so small a print would improve it. 

B. C. G.— The peculiar appearance of the face to 
which you refer is due to the use of a short-focus lens 
and a pose of the sitter, both of which combine to create 
an exaggerated effect of foreshortening. With a lens 
of longer focus it is not necessary to approach the 
sitter so closely in order to obtain a head of ample size, 
and better perspective is had. 

T. B.— The photograph of your home is technically 
excellent and .in certain ways well composed, but a 
different lighting will give character to the subject. 
Why not choose a morning lighting when the sunlight, 
shining diagonally through the rose-covered trellis, will 
cast a picturesque shadow 
upon the broad expanse of 
stucco wall-surface between 
the windows? Architects 
depend upon shadows as 
well as decorative detail 
for the ornamentation of 
houses such as this. 

F. B. N.—Your ideas for 
window-portraiture are ex- 
cellent, but your technique 
is faulty, due to halation. 
In the July and September 
issues you will find articles 
by experts dealing with 
this problem. Both schemes 
will yield pleasing results, 
so you can choose the one 
best suited to your condi- 
tions of work. 

G. N. M.— The leaden 
appearance of your sky is 
due to the use of a very 
deep color-screen. An 
eight-time screen is unnec- 
essary except for commer- 
cial work, such as furniture, 
‘fabrics, pottery and the like, 
in which absolute values 
are required. In landcape 
MYRA D. SCALES 4 three- or four-time screen 

is plenty deep enough. 
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Photo-Era Exposure-Guide 


Calculated to give Full Shadow-Detail, at Sea-Level, 42° N. Lat. 


For altitudes up to 5000 feet no change need be made. 


in the table. 


From 5000 to 8000 feet take 34 of the time 


From 8000 to 12000 feet use 14 of the exposure in the table. 


Exposure for average landscapes with light foreground, river-scenes, light-colored buildings, monuments, snow- 


scenes with trees in foreground. For use with Class 1 
the tables on the opposite page. 


plates, stop F/8, or U. S. 4. For other plates, or stops, see 


*These figures must be increased up 
to five timesif the light is in- MONTH AND WEATHER 
clined to be yellow or red. 
5° x 2; 52° x 2; 30° x 84. JAN., Oct. Mar., Apr., May, JuNE, 
hy Nov., Dec. + t Ave., SEPT. JULY § 
{Latitude 60° N. multiply by 14; | | oak et | 
55° x 1; 1; 30° x 1%. a| 
§Latitude 60° N. multiply by 144;] | 2 | Ale/aig fa) 
am. to lpm. 18 4/2 4|2 |s0 3 | 4 
9-10 a.m. and 2-3 p.m. 1*| 1°) 2°) 1°12) 2/12) 2) 21 1 
7-8 a.m. and 4—5 p.m. Vid}1{1}/sprlaiili) 2 
5/3) 8 
6—7 a.m. and 5-7 p.m. 
5-6 a.m. and 6-7 p.m. 
10;5/3/3 


The exposures given are approximately correct, provided the shutter-speeds are accurately marked. In case the 


results are not just what you want, use the tables merely as a basis and 


increase or decrease the exposure to fit the 


conditions. Whenever possible keep the shutter-speed uniform and vary the amount of light when necessary by 
changing the stop. Focal-plane shutters require only one-third of the exposures stated above. 


SUBJECTS. For other subjects, multiply the exposure for an average landscape by the 


number given for the class of subject. 
1/8 Studies of sky and white clouds. 


1/4 Open views of sea and sky ; very 
distant landscapes; studies of rather 
heavy clouds; sunset- and sunrise- 
studies. 


1/2 Open landscapes without fore- 

ound ; open beach, harbor- and 

shipping-scenes ; yachts under sail ; very 

light-colored objects; studies of dark 

clouds; snow-scenes with no dark ob- 

jects; most telephoto-subjects outdoors ; 
wooded hills not far distant from lens. 


2 Landscapes with medium fore- 
ground ; landscapes in fog or mist ; 
buildings showing both sunny and shady 
sides; well-lighted street-scenes; per- 


PLATES. When plates other than those 


sons, animals and moving objects at least 
thirty feet away from the camera. 
4 Lenton with heavy fore- 
' ground ; buildings or trees occupying 
most of the picture; brook-scenes with 
heavy foliage ; shipping about the docks ; 
red-brick buildings and other dark ob- 
jects ; groups outdoors in the shade. 


8 Portraits outdoors in the shade; 
very dark near objects, particularly 
when the image of the object nearly fills 
the plate and full shadow-detail is re- 
quired. 

16 Badly-lighted river-banks, ravines, 
to —_ glades and under the trees. Wood- 
48 interiors not open to the sky. 


Average indoor-portraits in a 
well-lighted room, light surroundings. 


in Class I are used, the exposure indicated above 


must be multiplied by the number given at the head of the class of plates. 
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For Perpetual Reference 


For other stops multiply by the number 


in the third column 


Example 


The factors that determine correct exposure are, first, 
the strength of light; second, the amount of light and 
dark in the subject; third, speed of plate or film; fourth, 
the size of diaphragm used. 

To photograph an average landscape with light fore- 
ground, in Feb., 2 to 3 p.m., bright sunshine, with plate 
from Class 1, R. R. Lens, stop F/8 (or U. S. 4). In the 
table look for “Hour,” and under the column headed 


“Bright Sunshine,” note time of exposure, 1/16 second. 


If a smaller stop is used, for instance, F/16, then to 
calculate time of exposure multiply the average time 
given for the F/8 stop by the number in the third column 
of the table for other stops, opposite the diaphragm 
chosen. The number opposite F/16 is 4. pane | 
1/16 X4=1/4. Hence, the exposure will be 1/4 second. 

For other plates consult the table of plate-speeds. If 
a plate from Class 1/2 be used, multiply the time given 
for average expesure, F/8 Class 1, by the number of the 
class. 1/16X1/2=1/32. Hence, the exposure will be 


1/32 second. 


Speeds of Plates on the American Market 


5 U.S. 1 F/4 x 1/4 
U.S. 2 F/5.6 X 1/2 
3 . E U. S. 2.4 F/6.3 x 5/8 
a. U.Ss.3 F/7 x 3/4 
U.S. 8 x2 
ste z U. S. 16 F/16 x4 
| U.S. 32 F/22 x 8 
23° | 64 F/32 Xx 16 
Class-Numbers. No. 1, Photo-Era. 


Class 1/3, P. E. 156, Wy. 350, Wa. 
Ilford Monarch 

Lumiére Sigma 

Marion Record 

Seed Graflex 

Wellington Extreme 


Class 1/2, P. E. 128, Wy. 250, Wa. 
Ansco Speedex Film 

Barnet Super-Speed Ortho. 
Central Special 

Cramer Crown 

Eastman Speed-Film 

Hammer Special Ex. Fast 
Imperial Flashlight 

Seed Gilt Edge 30 

Wellington ’Xtra Speedy 


Class 3/4, P. E. 120, Wy. 200, Wa. 
Ansco Film, N. C. 

Atlas Roll-Film 

Barnet Red Seal 

Cramer Instantaneous Iso. 
Defender Vulcan 

Ensign Film 

Hammer Extra Fast, B. L. 
Ilford Zenith 

Imperial Special Sensitive 

Paget Extra Special Rapid 

Paget Ortho. Extra Special Rapid 
Seed Color-Value 


Class 1, P. E. 111, Wy. 180, Wa. 
American 

Barnet Extra Rapid 

Barnet Ortho. Extra Rapid 
Central Comet 


Imperial Non-Filter 

Imperial Ortho. Special Sensitive 
Kodak N. C. Film 

Kodoid 

Lumiére Film and Blue Label 
Marion P. S. 

Premo Film-Pack 

Seed Gilt Edge 27 

Standard Imperial Portrait 
Standard Polychrome 
Stanley Regular 

Vulcan Film 

Wellington Anti-Screen 
Wellington Film 

Wellington Speedy 
Wellington Iso. Speedy 


Class 1 1/4, P. E. 90, Wy. 180, Wa. 


Cramer Banner X 

Cramer Isonon 

Cramer Spectrum 

Defender Ortho. 

Defender Ortho., N.-H. 
Eastman Extra Rapid 
Hammer Extra Fast Ortho. 
Hammer Non-Halation 
Hammer Non-Halation Ortho. 


Seed Non-Halation 

Seed Non-Halation Ortho. 
Standard Extra 

Standard Orthonon 


Class 11/2, P. E. 84, Wy. 160, Wa. 
Cramer Anchor 


No. 2, Wynne. 


No. 3, Watkins 


Lumiére Ortho. A 
Lumiére Ortho. B 


Class 2, P. E. 78, Wy. 120, Wa. 
Cramer Medium Iso. 

Ilford Rapid Chromatic 

Ilford Special Rapid 

Imperial Special Rapid 
Lumiére Panchro. C 


Class 3,P. E. 64, Wy. 90, Wa. 
Barnet Medium 

Barnet Ortho. Medium 
Cramer Trichromatic 
Hammer Fast 

Ilford Chromatic 

Ilford Empress 

Seed 23 


Stanley Commercial 
Wellington Landscape 


Class 5, P. E. 56, Wy. 60, Wa. 
Cramer Commercial 

Hammer Slow 

Hammer Slow Ortho. 
Wellington Ortho. Process 


Class 8, P. E. 39, Wy. 30, Wa. 
Cramer Contrast 

Cramer Slow Iso. 

Cramer Slow Iso. Non-Halation 
Ilford Halftone 

Ilford Ordinary 


Process 


Class 100, P. E. 11, Wy. 3, Wa. 
Lumiére Autochrome 
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Seed L. Ortho. 


OUR ILLUSTRATIONS 


WILFRED A. FRENCH 


Tue significance and sentiment expressed in the 
initial picture of this issue, and repeated on page 136, 
will be apparent to many. The business-man of New 
England’s metropolis whose office is on Boylston 
Street, east of Copley Square, and who upon leaving 
it for the day, late in the afternoon, turns toward the 
west, will frequently behold a striking spectacle. In- 
stead of being clear, the western sky will be filled with 
vast masses of cumulous clouds through which the sun is 
trying vainly to force its way. The scene that is pre- 
sented suggests a colossal conflict. One giant-form hurls 
itself upon another. The onset appears to be tremen- 
dous. Scarcely has it begun, when it is ended. The riot- 
ers have vanished and two other aerial monsters are at 
each others’ throat — tearing, turning, swallowing, 
transforming, when with amazing swiftness, they, too, 
have disappeared, only to be replaced by others. And 
thus, for hours, the ‘struggle continues to rage with 
sustained ferocity and obliterating destructiveness. 
By and by there is an abatement of the titanic fury, 
and gradually the turbulent phantoms assume a less 
terrible mien, and are transformed finally into placid- 
looking shapes, which range themselves in immense 
latitudinal strata lower in the heavens. Suddenly all 
begins to glow with a warm rosy light, which is joined 
by  sister-colors — yellow, orange, red, purple, of 
wondrous purity and brilliance, all flaming, burning, 
radiating in a burst of glory that proclaims the infinite 
power and love of the divine Creator. 


“°T is the sunset of life gives me mystical lore, 
And coming events cast their shadows before.” 


So, look well to the West! 

The lofty tower is the work of man — the mason, 
the builder, the architect. It symbolizes, however, 
terrestrial force, temporal, waning. Though erected 
less than five decades ago, by strong men and true, it 
soon began to manifest structural weakness by for- 
saking the perpendicular, until to-day it is already 
several feet out of plumb. All the same, this massive 
campanile, a feature of the adjoining sanctuary, forms 
an appropriate foil to agitated cloud-land. Data: 
Tower of the New Old South Church, Boston, U.S. A.; 
taken from the top of a nearby five-story building; 
September 15, 1914, 3.30 p.m.; cloudy; 3A Autographic 
Kodak; Kodak Anastigmat lens; stop, U. S. 8; lens- 
front raised; no color-screen; =, second; Eastman 
Speed Film; pyro-soda; 8 x 14 P. M. C. Bromide print. 

— Look well to the West!” 

The graceful American elm, whose portrait forms 
the frontispiece in this issue, is a familiar landmark in 
a very charming section of the state of New Hampshire. 
The picture, which is a typical New England landscape, 
seems to fit the lines of the poet, and is the product of 
an enthusiast who, in his younger days, was a success- 
ful professional portrait-photographer. Retired from 
business, Mr. Church devotes himself to the most de- 
lightful of all pastimes in a purely amateur way. In 
his practice, he uses exclusively an 8 x 10 plate-camera; 
for, he says, that there is an inexpressible satisfaction 
in studying the picture on the ground-glass, instead of 
catching it through a finder; of loading the “ sizeable” 
plateholders, and, above all, in watching the develop- 
ment of the image — the gradual appearance of the 


highlights, and the various objects that go to make the 
picture as you saw and composed it. The same degree 
of pleasure is associated with the printing: the up- 
building of the positive result and the knowledge that, 
when you are giving away a mounted print to a friend 
— Mr. Church will not sell a print — or framing one 
for mural decoration, you have the straight product of 
your camera, something that speaks to you in language 
that is intimate, sincere and direct. The weight of the 
equipment? That seems negligible to our artist, who 
is vigorous, physically as well as mentally, and, more- 
over, has an automobile. Voila! 

The picture is well composed and manifests a sound 
knowledge of technical methods and the maker’s un- 
bounded love of nature. Data: October, 12 m.; sunlight; 
8 x 10 Universal View-Camera; No. 3 Darlot Rapid 
Hemispherical; 11}-inch focus; stop, F/16; Ingento A 
ray-filter; Seed L. Ortho; pyro; 8 x 10 platinum print. 

In the assisting illustrations, pages 113 to 118, 
W. S. Davis sustains his reputation for the artistic 
selection and treatment of pictorially modest material. 
Data: ‘Sheltered Cove,” page 113 — August after- 
noon; 63-inch single achromatic lens; stop, F/11; 3'5 
second; Cramer Inst. Iso. 3} x 4}. 

“A Bit of Noank,” page 114 — 11.40 a.m. in summer; 
bright, soft sunlight; stop, F/6.3 and ray-filter; =y 
second; same plate. The picture was taken along the 
shore-front, looking towards the village. 

“Approach of Evening,” page 115— Late August 
afternoon; good light; 63-inch single achromatic; stop, 
F/11; 5 second; same plate. 

““On the Ways,” page 116 — August, 11.10 a.m.; 
faced light of diffused sunshine; stop, F/16; 3 second; 
same plate; clouds printed in. 

“The Drying Sail,” page 116 — December, 10.40 
A.M.; sun Reseking through thick fog; stop, F/6.3; 
Ingento ray-filter; } second; same plate. 

“*Winter-Quarters,” page 117 — 9 a.M.; diffused sun- 
shine; 73-inch R. R. lens; stop, F/11; Ingento A ray- 
filter; 3 second; same plate. 

“Old Wharf,” page 117 — 12.20 p.m.; soft sunshine; 
Tlex Anastigmat; stop, F/6.3; Ingento A ray-filter 
(4-times) ; 3! second; same plate; clouds printed in. 

‘* Off Hoboken,” page 118 — Taken from steamer on 
Hudson River at 4.45 p.m.; cloudy summer-day; stop, 
F/6.3; ;}5 second; same plate. 

Simple, straightforward and clear, like an example 
of the elementary principles of composition, appears 
the study in chiaroscuro by Ward E. Byran, page 121. 
The picture teaches a lesson to those camerists who are 
often confronted with the problem of disposing of a 
number of trees placed promiscuously in the picture- 
field. It is not always possible to get anything like a 
satisfactory arrangement out of a disorderly cluster 
of trees, and the smaller the number to deal with, the 
better; but a careful study of the locality, and the 
possibilities of light and shade, will enable one to get 
a much better composition than the first survey might 
indicate. Mr. Byran’s picture received official recog- 
nition in the PHoto-Era contest of Park-Scenes. Data: 
September 28, 4 p.m.; 4 x 5 plate-camera; Gundlach- 
Manhattan lens, 8-inch focus; stop, F/11; B. & J. ray- 
filter; Cramer Medium Iso; pyro; 6 x 9 print on Normal 
Plat. cyko. 
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Suisai Itow, on page 126, has given us a typical and 
engrossing picture of the life of budding capitalists. The 
air of boyish ingenuousness has been capitally inter- 
preted. Of course, the arrangement of the figures with 
a view to effective lighting, and the general technical 
management are worthy the highest praise. No data. 

The series of subjects that accompanies the article by 
H. G. Cornthwaite, pages 127 to 129, conveys an excel- 
lent idea of the character and sights of the country of 
the Panama Canal. The viewpoints have been chosen 
with expert discretion, and the camerist who intends 
to visit this important possession of Uncle Sam — the 
sooner, the better — may photograph them in his own 
individual way. Data: Camera used, 3A Eastman 
Kodak with 63 R. R. lens, and 3A Salex with 6-inch 
Goerz Dagor. ‘Low Tide” and the scenes along the 
Panama Canal were made in October, the rest in 
February and March; generally bright light prevailed; 
time-exposure made at 11 a.m. and 1 p.m.; Eastman 
Kodak Film; developed in Eastman tank; printed on 
Azo grade C; exposures and second; no 
color-screen. 

Those who were fortunate to witness the play “ The 
Man from Home,” as given five years ago, will doubt- 
less remember Madeline Lewis — or, as her name ap- 
peared in the program-book, Madeline Louis — who 
assumed the leading juvenile part, Ethel Granger- 
Simpson. Few actresses of her youth and beauty have 
convinced the public of their personal purity of char- 
acter and sweetness as did Miss Louis. In his por- 
trait of the young woman, Mr. Champlain has success- 
fully preserved her charming personality and purity of 
countenance. The artist has also exemplified his 
pleasing individuality of arranging the hands. Mr. 
Champlain has made a profound study of this depart- 
ment of composition, where he is said to be unrivaled. 
He is sole proprietor of the Champlain Studios, Boston, 
formerly Champlain and Farrar. No data. 

Among American pictorialists of to-day, William H. 
Zerbe takes high rank, although of late his work has 
not been on exhibition. Mr. Zerbe is one of the instruc- 
tors in the department of photography at the Brooklyn 
Academy of Art and Sciences, where his ability is fully 
appreciated. The two pictures, pages 137 and 138, 
which help explain his method to prevent halation, 
bear witness to his artistic and technical knowledge. 
Data included in the article. We learn with interest 
that Mr. Zerbe is conducting very successfully a de- 
partment for the benefit of amateur photographers in 
the magazine section of the New York Evening Mail. 


CHICKS 


Photo-Era Monthly Competition 


Music as one of the fine arts is a very convenient 
standard of expression with which to compare pic- 
torial photography. The parallel has been used quite 
often in this department. But it is very difficult to 
make sticklers for technical excellence to understand 
that a demonstration of brilliant virtuosity, pure and 
simple, is less admirable than a performance that stirs 
the emotions and the imagination, though not free of 
occasional technical blemishes. Rubinstein was known 
to strike a wrong note or an uncalled-for discord occa- 
sionally, and Remenyi was not always reliable with re- 
gard to intonation. Yet technique has got to be mas- 
tered, for without it great achievements are not pos- 
sible. Thus it is that the purely artistic performance 
appeals to one’s emotions, whereas the exclusively 
technical rendition leaves one cold. 

The entries in the Landscapes with Figures competi- 
tion were not lacking in numbers, but in imaginative 
qualities. Most of them told a story, but it was ex- 
pressed in uninteresting, commonplace terms. Not a 
few employed the popular theme, ploughing, but made 
little of it. It was a bare record of fact, with due atten- 
tion to excellence in workmanship. There: were land- 
scapes in which figures were placed without any appar- 
ent purpose. To introduce the human element and 
make it an inseparable part of the picture, is not so 
easy as it may seem; but those who made the attempt, 
and did not succeed, have no reason to be discouraged. 
They will gain in experience, breadth of vision and 
pictorial understanding, so that with a similar compe- 
— in view they will be better prepared. 

Mr. Rabe, one of the foremost pictorialists on the 
Pacific Coast, again carries off the highest honor, and 
deservedly so. Page 141. The design is one of excep- 
tional beauty and artistic significance. It will repay 
analysis. The great diagonal line, designated as the 
“Long Furrow,” is the keynote of this masterly com- 
position. The view beyond is placid, simple and har- 
monious, and diminishes, while it recedes, discreetly as 
planned by the artist. The picture is an admirable 
study of line. Data: June, 1915, 5 p.m.; sun and fog; 
1A Kodak; open lens; ,'; second; Eastman Film, M. Q., 
enlargement of Bromide paper with Smith soft-focus 
small lens. 

The graceful and refined figure and attractive ations 
page 142, form one of the happiest pictorial accomplish- 
ments that ever emanated from Mrs. Hayden’s portfolio. 


(Continucd on page 161) 


LOUIS R. MURRAY 


HONORABLE MENTION — BEGINNERS’ CONTEST 
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ON THE GROUND-GLASS 


WILFRED A. FRENCH 


Snapping Persons in the Court-Room 


Durine the examination of Mrs. Wilde, divorced 
wife of Henry Siegel of department-store fame, in New 
York, several months ago, a camerist figured quite 


prominently. As the woman was testifying with regard’ 


to the expenditure of the money Siegel had given her, 
a photographer took a snapshot of her, and she pro- 
tested vigorously. Turning to the referee, she ex- 
claimed: “ Your honor, I ask your protection. He’s 
taken a picture of me. He’s got it in his pocket. I de- 
mand that he be made to give it up!” 

Mrs. Wilde sprang up, and an uproar followed. The 
depositors present were woefully unsympathetic, calling 
out: “ Why should n’t you have your picture taken?” 
“Keep your camera, young man!” 

One woman began to weep with excitement, and an- 
other shouted that she had her picture taken at Siegel’s 
trial at Genosco, and why should not Mrs. Wilde’s be 
taken, too? 

It was several minutes before order could be re- 
stored. The referee made the photographer give up the 
photographs he had taken — a plateholder containing 
the exposures. There was talk of having him taken 
before the court for contempt; but as the referee ex- 
pressed his doubts, the matter was dropped. As nothing 
has been heard of the troublesome ‘nee it is possible 
that the plates were underexposed. 


Incomplete Photo-Illustration 


OsepIENT to the request of a friend, I spent a good 
half-hour at a book-store the other day in search of a 
handy tree-guide with photo-illustrations of the trees 
in full foliage. I was not successful. A voluminous 
work, by Britton, enumerated all the trees in America, 
together with all scientific data. Each species of tree 
was accompanied by a well-drawn outline sketch of 
leaf, blossom and fruit; but there were few pictures of 
a complete tree to enable one to identify it in that 
way. Photography evidently played no part in the 
composition of this magnificent and expensive volume. 

Of handy pocket-guides I found several. One of these 
contained a photo-illustration of the leaf and bark of 
every tree mentioned. Occasionally there was a photo- 
graph of the entire tree — and even then only a winter- 
view, without leaves. The rest were similar in char- 
acter, but none seemed to fill my needs. 

Here, then, appears to be an opportunity for some 
camerist, a nature-lover, to make a collection of photo- 
graphs of all the trees that grow in America — or in the 
country most convenient to the reader — together 
with the corresponding leaves, blossom, fruit, character 
of the trunk, tree in full foliage and in the leafless form. 
It seems that such a collection of prints would be wel- 
comed by almost any first-class publisher. 


The Eyes in Portraiture 


Tue sight of so many portraits and figure-studies in 
which the model, posed in profile, shows the white of 
the visible eye, but no pupil, moves me to suggest a 
way to correct this faulty way of directing the eyes. 
Hence the editorial, ‘‘ The Lessons of the Past,” in this 
issue. Merely posing the head of the model so that it 


shall present a side view, and letting the eyes look in 
the same direction, is not enough. Already the pupil 
of the available eye has nearly disappeared. The rule 
is that, with the head remaining in the same position, 
the eyes be turned considerably toward the camera, so 
that more than one-half of the pupil may be seen by 
the lens. Let the novice in portraiture try the experi- 
ment and he will be convinced. 

A person facing the camera, and represented in the 
act of reading a book which is held low looks as if his 
eyes were closed. Why? Simply because the novice 
does not know how to manage the eyes during such a 
pose. Without disturbing the position of the head, ask 
the model to look at a spot beyond the book, which will 
be about four inches nearer the camera — according 
to the distance of the model — and, all at once, the 
desired effect has been attained; namely, that >f 
actually reading. 


No Poor Postcards for Photo-Era Readers 


Tue Publisher is always glad when he can print con- 
scientiously an advertisement which will prove of posi- 
tive benefit to the readers of PHoto-Era. His strenu- 
ous opposition to goods, persons or methods of an un- 
desirable character is well known. So when a post- 
card concern new to the business-world sent him an 
advertising-contract several months ago, he made his 
customary inquiries, and although the firm’s financial 
integrity appeared satisfactory its product seemed 
otherwise. The specimen postcards sent to him in re- 
sponse to a formal request indicated a very low grade 
of workmanship, whether plain or colored, and certainly 
not of the kind that would satisfy a consumer of dis- 
criminating taste. The Publisher therefore returned 
the contract and politely explained the situation. No 
unfriendliness exists between us in consequence, because 
the postcard-publisher found no trouble to advertise his 
business in other magazines. 


A Handy Device for Matching Colors 


MEETING my friend H. — known for his perfect taste 
in the matter of dress— in the street one day last 
spring, I was astonished at his wearing a cravat of very 
brilliant blue. Noting my puzzled look, he explained it 
by saying: “Am I not a good sport? Bought a couple 
of expensive neckties at a mark-down sale recently. 
Selected a dark and quiet shade of blue of which I am 
very fond. It looked all right to me under the electric 
light, and there was no other way to tell. Discovered 
my mistake this morning, but decided to see what my 
friends would say. I see I can’t get away with it!” 

This gave me the opportunity to suggest the use of 
a color-chart, which I had found very convenient. On 
a piece of white bristol-board, about 2} x 4 inches, I 
pasted little squares of colors — representing my 
favorite shades — cut from a color-chart which accom- 
panied my box of water-colors. I also made one con- 
taining small pieces of silk and satin cut from discarded 
neckties. One of these I carry in my card-case, and when 
in doubt about the shade of a tie I am selecting — no 
daylight being available—I simply compare it with 
my handy color-chart. I am no longer at the mercy of 
the deceptive electric light. 
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EVENTS OF THE MONTH 


Announcements and Reports of Club and Association Meetings, Exhibitions and Conventions 
are solicited for publication 


Annual Convention of the Photographers’ 
Association of America 


At Indianapolis, July 19 to 24, 1915 


Tue thirty-fifth convention of the P. A. of A. will go 
on record as an ethical affair, and the men who were 
imbued with a desire to place the profession upon a 
higher plane, and to labor in the interests of the Na- 
tional Association by means of a code of ethics to be 
adopted by each individual member of that body in his 
daily business, deserve the gratitude of all. Of sincere 
resolutions and promises to make the association a 
practical and perpetual means of improvement and 
protection of the craft, there were many — more, per- 
haps, than have been expressed at any previous con- 
vention. However, this cannot be regarded as an inno- 
vation, for the records show that similar words for the 
betterment of the photographic profession have been 
uttered and emphasized at many annual conventions 
of the National body during the past 40 years; but 
owing to many causes, including regular changes in the 
executive board, they were soon forgotten and nothing 
was done. It is to be hoped that the praiseworthy reso- 
lutions made at Indianapolis, this year, will bear fruit. 
To a cancerous body, one generally applies the knife, 
rather than absent treatment; nevertheless, we shall 
see what time will bring forth. It is also to be hoped 
that the code of ethics adopted at the convention amid 
tremendous enthusiasm will be taken seriously, not 
only by members of the association, but by those 
who rarely attend conventions. It were better, per- 
haps, had provision been made to reduce the number 
of individuals who use photography in an illegitimate 
way, who work in defiance of recognized standards of 
honesty and decency, and thus stigmatize an honor- 
able profession. 

The association is to be congratulated in the selec- 
tion of a leader who is an honor to the profession and 
who enjoys the utmost confidence and respect of the 
entire craft, as well as of the manufacturers and deal- 
ers throughout the country. He deserves the united, 
whole-souled support of each member of the associa- 
tion. Every high-minded member of the craft, man or 
woman, will rally to his support. Mr. Dozer is also 
fortunate to have, on the board with him, men of high 
ideals and genuine ability. They all have our hearty 
good wishes. 

The convention appears to have been a very satis- 
factory one, except in point of attendance, only about 
700 photographers being recorded as present. In this 
respect the affair was disappointing, as the favorable 
situation of the place of meeting and the exceptionally 
interesting program warranted an assemblage of large 
proportions. Something, evidently, was not quite 
right. 

"The Women’s Federation contributed not a little to 
the general success of the convention. Its energetic and 
conscientious leader, Maybelle D. Goodlander, was 
re-elected. 

President Towles’s address contained a number of 
excellent recommendations for the betterment of pho- 
tographers, several of which were adopted at a later 
meeting. Among them were the extension of the term 


of the president — a suggestion that had been strongly 


urged by PHoto-Era — amalgamation of state-bodies; 
a legal bureau for help and protection of members; 
officers placed on per-diem basis; standardized business- 
practices. 

Nauny C. Love delivered an address, which was a 
comprehensive and exhaustive treatise, on “Photog- 
raphy as a Force in the Business-World.” Then fol- 
lowed a bountiful luncheon at the German House, pro- 
vided by the manufacturers and dealers, at which about 
750 partici oo In the evening there was an informal 
dinner and dance on the roof-garden of the Hotel 
Severin, also due to the courtesy of the manufacturers 
and dealers. 

The picture-exhibit contained 400 prints as against 
180 at Atlanta, and was fully ten percent better. Here- 
after, two classes of pictures will be seen at the official 
print-show — the purely pictorial, and the commercial 
or “bread and butter,” and to be so designated by the 
exhibitors. 

The lectures and demonstrations were the best of 
their kind and were fully appreciated. Everything was 
carried out according to schedule and in a manner highly 
creditable to the officers in charge. 

The informal dance and reception held on the roof- 
garden of the Hotel Severin, Monday evening, was a 
fitting prelude to the great event. 

uesday, 11 a.M., was the opening proper, and was 
well attended. - Among those on the stage were past- 
presidents Stein, Reeves, Holloway, Van Deventer, 
Proctor, Larrimer, Townsend and Tyree, the Misses 
Gerhard, Katherine Jamieson, Maybelle Goodlander 
and Nanny C. Love. The meeting was opened with 
prayer by W. S. Lively — a praiseworthy innovation. 

Wednesday morning was devoted to suggestions 
from the floor for the consideration of Congress, the 
most noteworthy being a committee to investigate 
poisonous chemicals; legislation to prevent copying of 
proofs; $350.00 to be given as a purse to procure new 
members; classes for former prize-winners; adoption of 
a certificate of merit and rating to cover three consecu- 
tive years. 

The feature of the day was Miss Reineke’s demon- 
stration in photographing small children. According 
to this successful artist, temperament, work, experi- 
ence and a natural liking of children are prerequisites. 
The best time for sittings is after feeding or sleep, 
when the child is best behaved. No preparations in 
presence of the child; the mother allowed to sit near it; 
assistants have charge of all apparatus, and the artist 
makes the exposures; quality is sacrificed to pose and 
expression; plates are used liberally; white backgrounds 
preferred, also small work and plain, broad lightings; 
the speaker likes to work on a platform about 18 inches 
from the floor and quietly; instant appreciation and 
decision when a gi pose or expression has been at- 
tained; the child is treated as “man to man,” and 
taken unawares. 

In the afternoon J. C. Abel gave his excellent prac- 
tical talk “Simplified Book-keeping,” appreciated espe- 
cially by those who have adopted business-methods in 
their studios. The illustrated lecture “Progress of 
Photography from its Inception,” prepared by Dr. 
T. W. Smillie, of the Smithsonian Institution, and de- 
livered by C. L. Lewis, was interesting and instructive. 
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After this session, the ladies enjoyed an automobile 
ride around Indianapolis, by courtesy of the local 
photographers. 

In the evening Dr. C. E. Kenneth Mees, director of 
the Research Laboratory of the Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany, delivered an address, “The History of the De- 
velopment of Color-Photography from its beginning to 
the Discovery of the Kodachrome,” illustrated with 
many superb lantern-slides. Dr. Mees was given a 
rising vote of thanks for his very instructive and de- 
lightful discourse. 

Thursday morning reports from Congress were read 
with regard to passing certain matters by the conven- 
tion. Then followed lectures by Professor Edward 
Lake, of the University-of Illinois, “Composition and 
Line in Photography,” illustrated by chalk-drawings 
and living models —one of the best art-talks ever 
heard at a convention; A. O. Titus, “Demonstration in 
Negative-Making as used in a One-Man Studio;” 
Charles Weirs, “The Building of a Permanent Pat- 
ronage.” 

C. L. Venard and Eduard Blum gave several prac- 
tical and well-attended demonstrations in retouching 
and etching, and air-brush work respectively. 

Thursday evening every living thing attended a 
frolic at Broad Ripple Park and Bathing-Beach. 
“Some frolic!”’ was heard at every hand the following 
morning. 

Friday saw the accomplishment of much substantial 
work. Congress handed in its final report, and the rec- 
ommendations adopted by the convention were: Fiscal 
year begins October 1 and ends December 31; cash- 
prize for campaign for new members limited to $300.00; 
officers allowed $7.00 per day for all board-meetings, 
ete.; and where hotels furnish entertainment gratis, 
only $3.50 per day, exclusive of railway fare; state and 
combined state associations compelled to take out a 
charter, and manufacturers showing at conventions 
other than these — sections and local associations ex- 
cepted — be penalized by being refused all privileges 
of the national association; suspension of all delin- 
quents not paying dues for the last preceding conven- 
tion, reinstatement only when back-dues are paid 
(back-dues not exceeding five dollars); slogan: “Be 
Photographed Each Year!” also to be used in poster- 
advertising and supplied to members at cost. Adopted 
also code of ethics as follows: 


CODE OF ETHICS 


My business mage nom shall have in them a 
note of sympathy for our common humanity. 
My business dealings, ambitions and relations 
shall always cause me to take into consideration 
my highest duties as a member of society. In 
every position in business life, in every responsi- 
bility that comes before me, my chief thought 
shall be to fill that responsibility and discharge 
that duty so, when I have ended each of them, I 
shall have lifted the level of human ideals and 
achievements a little higher than I found them. 

1. The practice of photography, both as a 
science and an art, is worthy of the very best 
thought and endeavor of those who take it up as 
@ vocation. 

2. Having accepted photography as a life 
vocation, the practitioner should at all times and 
in all places, consider it beneath his a to 
deny the appellation “photographer,” but should 
on the contrary esteem it an honor to be able to 
say, “Iam a professional photographer.” 

3. Our —., photographer’s name and rep- 
utation should be as sacred to us as our own. 
The off-hand slur, the unnecessary criticism of his 
work or methods or manners, the meaning smile, 
or shrug of the shoulder, have no place in the 
—_ life of a professional photographer. 

The re-photographing of the work of 
oniee to achieve a saving of cost for a patron is 
inconsistent with the best interests of the profes- 


sion, and is not in accord with the established 
rights of our brother photographer. 

The cutting of prices in order to get business 
away from other photographers without any 
other legitimate excuse is inconsistent with the 
dignity of our profession and not in accord with 
the rights of every man to have a fair and open 
chance to do business. 

6. Advertising in its many forms is essential 
in these days of commercialism, but the claiming 
of false or ungained honors, untrue statements 
of any nature, boastfulness of work better done 
than others can do, depreciation of the work of 
other studios, is unworthy of the professional 

hotographer, and its consistent repetition should 
severely and publicly condemned. 

7. The best interests of the patron should at 
all times be the first thought of the professional 
photographer. A studio based on service to the 
a ae and demanding fair pay for real service is 
ollowing the best tenets and precedents of the 
profession. 

8. It is a privile - to give aid and advice to 
those whose knowledge is less than our own and 
who come, seeking our help, so that they may 
haps in the practice of photography. We 

earn most by giving to others of our knowledge. 
By refusing to give of the gifts that have been 
vouchsafed to us we impede the progress of the 
art. 

9. True service to our patrons is founded on 

iving them what they desire at a price which will 

eave a fair profit to ourselves. his is not pos- 
sible without a knowledge of what it costs to do 
business, therefore we cannot reasonably be giv- 
ing true service unless we know what it costs us 
to sell, and unless we sell at a price which will give 
us a return proportionate to our skill and to our 
expense, so that both our reputation as photog- 
raphers and our credit as business men may be 
maintained. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


L. A. Dozer, president; Ryland W. Phillips, first vice- 
president; Homer T. Harden, second vice-president; 
R. W. Holsinger, treasurer; John I. Hoffman, secretary. 

The Women’s Federation, Maybelle D. Goodlander, 
president (re-elected); Clara Louise Hagins, first vice- 
president; Mary Gerhard, second vice-president; 
Bayard Wootten, secretary-treasurer. 


NEXT CONVENTION AT CLEVELAND 


Among the cities competing for the honor to have the 
1916 convention were Asheville, N. C., New York, 
N. Y., Atlantic City, Louisville, Ky., Cincinnati and 
Cleveland. The first four cities finally withdrew, and 
Cleveland won with 154 and Cincinnati lost with 64 
votes. Being centrally located, Cleveland should make 
for large attendance in 1916. 


SALON-HONORS 


Certificates of Merit or Diplomas were presented by 
W. S. Lively to J. A. Bill, Cincinnati, Ohio; E. E. Doty, 
Battle Creek, Mich.; Victor Georg, Chicago, IIL; 
Gerhard Sisters, St. Louis, Mo.; Hoover Art Co., Los 
Angeles, Cal.; Pearl Grace Loehr, New York City; 
Gertrude E. Mann, Minneapolis, Minn.; H. C. Mann, 
Norfolk, Va.; Misses Mead, Atlanta, Ga.; Jas. W. Por- 
ter, Youngstown, Ohio; Jane Reece, Dayton, Ohio; 
C. R. Reeves, Anderson, Ind.; Rembrandt Studio, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; J. F. Sipprell, Buffalo, N. Y.; 
Mary L. Smith, Binghamton, N. Y.; W. M. Stephen- 
son, Atlanta, Ga.; J Strauss, St. Louis, Mo.; 
Strickler Studio, Pittsburg, Pa.; Titus and Brunell, 
Buffalo, N. Y.; Edward H. Weston, Tropico, Cal. 


HONORS TO THE LATE GUSTAV CRAMER 


Resolutions were read regretting the passing-away 
of “Papa” Cramer. Tribute was paid to his memory, 
and all sincerely felt the great loss sustained by the 
association and craft. 
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PRESENTATIONS 


Ben Larrimer, on behalf of the association, presented 
to president W. H. Towles a cheque for $190.50; and 
George Holloway, on behalf of the Women’s Federa- 
tion, presented to president Maybelle Goodlander a 
shopping-bag filled with one-dollar bills. Mrs. Towles 
received a life-size sepia portrait of her husband, and 
Miss Goodlander’s mother a watercolor portrait of her 
daughter, both through the courtesy of the Sprague- 
Hathaway Company. Not to be outdone by mere pho- 
tographers, Paul True, of the Ansco Company, on be- 
half of the manufacturers and demonstrators, prevailed 
upon President Towles to accept a diamond scarf-pin. 

Friday afternoon, at the “symposium,” every one had 
a chance to tell his associates what special thing con- 
tributed to the success of his business. Thus many 
wrinkles with regard to proofs, show-windows, cus- 
tomers, sittings, etc., new to the majority present, were 
brought forth and discussed. Such an interchange of 
ideas should be a feature of every convention. 

Friday evening the hall was thrown open to the gen- 
eral public, and the élite of Indianapolis did honor to 
the occasion. 

MEMBERSHIP 

The Women’s Federation consists now of 100 active 
members — of about 2,500 women photographers in 
the United States — among whom five albums are 
circulated for encouragement and education. Former 
presidents are to receive life-membership certificates 
and are to be exempt from dues. The present picture- 
exhibit will be sent along with the national one to the 
various state-associations. 

There is a feeling of -hope and optimism that the 
National Association will grow in numbers, influence 
and usefulness, with about 30,000 professional workers 
in the country to draw from. Promises to help aid and 
assist came from every quarter, even the former na- 
tional presidents have formed themselves into a subsid- 
iary committee —to act in an advisory capacity. 
Similar promises have failed in the past. This time it 
will be different. 

There was jubilation that the paid membership, up 
to July 21, 1915, was $1,532. Other figures are of less 
interest; but the treasurer’s report, to come later, will 
tell to what extent the Indianapolis convention was a 
financial success. 


THE MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS 


The display of all the newest and best in the photo- 
graphic industry was superb and exhaustive. To have 
the manufacturers assemble their finest products at 
the National Convention, year after year, with un- 
failing regularity, and at great pecuniary and personal 
sacrifice, speaks well for their liberality and progres- 
siveness, and for the wholesome condition of the entire 
industry. 

Albany Card and Paper Co., Albany, N. Y. 
stock. 

American Paper Goods Co., 
Envelopes. 

Ansco Company, Binghamton, N. Y. Exclusive ex- 
hibit of products exemplifying a great industry. Collec- 
tions of prints on Cyko paper in every variety of tone 
and texture, particularly Enlarging Cyko prints made 
“while you wait.” In apparatus: New York Studio 
Outfit; Ansco Upright Studio-Stand; Ansco Profes- 
sional Printing-Machine. In preparation for the mar- 
ket: Professional Enlarging-Outfit with the new 


Card- 


Kensington, Conn. 


M-Shaped Cooper-Hewitt Enlarging-Lamp, operated 
in connection with the continuous Enlarging-Cyko 
demonstration. An important novelty. , 


Barston Co., Cincinnati. Sensitized Celluloid posi- 
tives, also new product — Canvas Positive. 

Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., Rochester. Lenses and 
shutters in great variety. 

Blodgett Photo-Machine Co., Ohio. 
Printing-machine. 

Eduard Blum, Photo-Art Shop, Chicago. Gum- 
prints, sepia, watercolor and pastel enlargements. 

Bridges Mfg. Co., Rochester. High-grade mounts. 

California Card Mfg. Co., San Francisco. Card- 
stock. 

Campbell Mfg. Co., Campbellstown, Ohio. Repeat- 
ing Flashlight and Auto. Retouching- and Repeating- 
Attachment for Studio-Work. 

Central Dry-Plate Co., St. Louis, Mo. Fine display 
of negatives and prints from noted studios; their Serv- 
ice Letters for procuring photographers new business. 

Chicago Photo-Mount Co., Chicago. Mounts and 
mailing-devices. 

Cooper Hewitt Electric Co., Hoboken, N. J. New 
M-Shaped Tube for enlarging. Red reflectors for use 
with their regular Mercury Vapor Tubes were also 
shown. 

G. Cramer Dry-Plate Co., St. Louis. A tastefully 
decorated enclosure, palms and flowers; large cabinet 
with negatives and positives lighted electrically; 
magnificent collection of prints from Cramer plates — 
every-day work by eminent photographers. The 
dominant feature of the display was a life-size oil- 
portrait of “‘Papa”’ Cramer, by J. C. Strauss, St. Louis. 

De-Mo Photo-Paper Co., Columbus. High-grade 
developing-paper. 

Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, U. S. A. 
Impressive and comprehensive display of the products 
of the numerous departments — Kodak, plate, film, 
paper, apparatus, chemicals, color-photography, etc., 
including the Folmer & Schwing, Seed Dry-Plate, 
Rochester Optical Co., Blair Camera Co., and other 
important divisions. The entire exhibit was one of the 
greatest efforts put forward by this company, and cer- 
tainly a credit to its progressive policy. It occupied 
the entire entrance to the first floor, was richly and 
harmoniously decorated with palms and flowers, cool 
and comfortable, with inviting easy-chairs and a gen- 
eral air of refined taste. The mind could not fail to 
grasp the magnitude of the lines handled by the com- 
pany as demonstrated by the various displays of pic- 
tures and apparatus. The eye was gladdened by the 
sight of so many superb masterpieces by the best 
photographers in the United States, done in Royal 
Bromide and Carbon Black enlargements, Platinum 
Sepia, Artura Aegis, Artura Black, and in White and 
Azo Sepia. Illuminating display of commercial work 
on Carbon Black, the finest at the convention. The 
display of “Kodachrome” color-process — the last 
word in color-photography — the Eastman Portrait- 
Films; Royal Bromide Enlarging-Paper; new models 
of Empire State and Century View-Cameras; No. 7 
and No. 8 Century Studio Outfits; No. 5 Circuit Camera 
and Eastman Enlarging-Outfit were among the fea- 
tures that produced the greatest interest. 

Fowler & Slater Co., Cleveland. Photo-dealers. 

Gross & Tracy Photo-Supply Co., Toledo. Mountings 
and high-grade specialties. 

Gundlach-Manhattan Optical Co., Rochester. Cam- 
eras, from miniature to tripod sizes, new models; port- 
able home-portrait camera-stands; Turner-Reich lenses 
for every purpose. 

Halldorson Co., Chicago. Nitrogen Portrait-Lamp, 
Centrifugal Print-Washer, Home-Portrait Reflector, 
Giant Flash-Machine, and Combined Enlarger and 
Printer Projectorprinter’’). 


Hicksville, 
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Haloid Co., Rochester. Platinum-Surface Develop- 
ing-Paper. 

Hammer Dry-Plate Co., St. Louis. Fine display of 
Red Label and Blue Label negatives and prints, also 
their own beautiful Opal Plates, hand-colored portraits. 
: Helios Chemical Co., Philadelphia. Electric Flash- 
amp. 

Hyatt’s Supply Co., St. Louis. Dealer in photo- 
supplies. Metal frames and Gilbert Etcher. 

Ilex Optical Co., Rochester. Standard Ilex between- 
the-lens shutters, and full line of Ilex lenses. 

L. M. Jones, Fort Wayne, Ind. Regular photo- 
supplies. 

Kimball-Matthews Co., Columbus, Ohio. Photo- 
mountings. 

W. J. Lafbury Co., Chicago. Complete line of the 
Rodenstock Eurynar lenses, made in Munich, Bavaria. 

Ley Portable Skylight, Chicago. Flashlight-appara- 


tus. 

The H. Lieber Co., Indianapolis. Dealers and man- 
ufacturers. Frames; mountings; Eclipse Adjustable 
Masks; Multiplex Display-Screen; the Lieber Friend- 
ship Frame, taking various size portraits which may be 
artistically grouped and preserved. 

A. E. McBee Co., Inc., Columbus. 
vertising. 

Michigan Photo-Shutter Co., Kalamazoo. Packard 
Ideal Studio-Shutters. 

Mueller Brothers, Inc., Chicago. Hand-carved frames 
and art-novelties. 

Neal Specialties Division of General Electric Co., 
Cleveland. Photo-Light Lamp and Blue-Light Bulb. 

Presto Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh. Infallible Tinting- 
Masks and Presto Duplex Printing-Machine. 

Quaker City Card Co., Philadelphia. General line of 
card-mounts and folders. 

Robinson Furniture Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. Art- 
furniture for studio. 

Shoberg Co., Sioux City. Portable Skylight Flash- 
light-Machine. 

Simplex Photo-Products Co., Morris Park, Long 
Island, N. Y. Alamo Motion-Picture Camera; Northern 
Light, a twin-are of 10,000 C. P.; Simplex shutters; 
projection-apparatus. 

J. H. Smith & Sons Co., Chicago. Victor Products: 
Flash-powder, Studio Flash-Cabinet, and Home- 
Portrait Flash-Bag. 

Sprague-Hathaway Co., West Somerville, Mass. 
Fine display of portrait-frames; colored miniature por- 
traits in oil and pastel; enlargements in sepia and black 
and white, and colored transparences on the new East- 
man Portrait-Film. Messrs. Wallis and Elwell, in 
attendance, were congratulated by their many friends 
upon receiving two awards at the Panama-Pacific Ex- 
position for their magnificent exhibit. 

Stereo-Kolor, stereoscopes with red and blue lenses, 
giving varied color-effects. 

Sweet, Wallach & Co., Inc. (Eastman Kodak Co.). 
Photo-dealers, Chicago. Silver portrait-frames. 

Tapprell, Loomis & Co., Chicago. Leather novelties 
to receive photographs; class and group albums; 
Daguerre photo-cases; art-folders. 

C. O. Venard, Peoria, Ill. The Venard Etcher. 

H. C. White Co., North Bennington, Vt. Portrait- 
Light Outfits; Radion Enlarging-Lanterns; Darkroom- 


Street-car ad- 


mps. 

Wolff & Dolan, San Francisco. Probus Enamel and 
Print-Lustre. 

Wollensak Optical Co., Rochester. Photo-lenses; 
Velostigmat, Versar, Vitax, Vesta and Verito, also 
Optimo, Regno and studio-shutters. A complete line 
of lenses for every purpose. 


THE PHOTOGRAPHIC PRESS 


The National Daily was published as formerly and 
kept everybody informed of the doings of the con- 
vention. The Camera and the Bulletin of Photography, 
Abel’s Weekly, and Puoto-Era were represented by 
Frank V. Chambers and Miss Lynch; J. C. Abel, G. J. 
Martin and D. R. Freeman, and David J. Cook, 
respectively. 


New Difficulties for German Manufacturers 


Just after it became known, in December of last year, 
that on account of the seizure of nitric acid the produc- 
tion of silver nitrate would be impossible, or at least 
doubtful, steps were taken by the Union of Manu- 
facturers of Photographic Materials to ward off the 
threatened danger; for there really was danger, because 
without silver nitrate the practice of photography would 
be impossible. Even the military authorities were 
affected by it because the dryplates and photographic 
papers required for technical war-purposes could no 
longer be manufactured. Urgent representations, how- 
ever, were not forbidden, and the nitric acid was sup- 
plied for making silver nitrate. It was also ordered 
that where silver nitrate is obtainable it may be sold 
and used in any quantity without further trouble. 
Hardly, however, was this difficulty disposed of when . 
the question of getting nitric acid for making collodion 
arose, so that at least they might be able to make collo- 
dion paper. In this also relief was soon obtained. 

Now our industry is threatened with a new danger, 
because as a result of the confiscation of all nitric acid 
the manufacturers find it impossible to get enough 
collodion. The manufacture of silver nitrate is also 
again in question, so that efforts are being made to find 
a substitute. The query has been made especially, 
whether in the preparation of emulsions silver sulphate 
could not take the place of the nitrate. The difficulty 
arising from the confiscation of nitric acid is all the 
greater on account of the greatly increased demand for 
photographic papers caused by the war, and most of 
the factories, owing to the scarcity of materials and 
workmen, are not in a position to fill their orders. With 
the portrait-photographers, who form only a fraction of 
the whole industry, the scientific and reproducing 
branches are hard hit. Nevertheless, it may be counted 
upon as certain that the efforts of the manufacturers in 
conjunction with the authorities will succeed in finding 
means to make possible a larger production. 

Photographische Industrie. 


AccorDING to official reports, the German optical 
industry, in April, 1915, showed just as good business 
as in the previous month. Business-conditions are bet- 
ter than last year. Overwork was necessary to a much 
larger extent. Reports from the Jena glass industry in- 
dicate a very good business in the manufacture of 
optical glasses; but how much of it is reaching the 
United States? 


TweE ve German aniline and chemical manufacturers 
announce that on account of the large increase in the 
cost of raw materials, especially sulphuric acid, they 
are obliged to make a further increase over the prices 
adopted in January last. 


Seed Plates 


Tuis is the title of a new manual recently issued by 
the Seed Dryplate Division of the Eastman Kodak 
Company, and which may be had of your local dealer 
gratis. It contains much general information of value 
and of particular interest to users of Seed plates. 
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Our Illustrations 


(Continued from page 155) 


The design is very pleasing in its unaffected simplicity, 
and one is not conscious of the infraction of a well- 
known rule to place the object of main interest in the 
middle of the picture-area. The impeachment may be 
denied, however, for the foreground, preserved to 
emphasize the up-hill effect, still has about half an 
inch to its credit. The picture contains much of spec- 
ulative interest, and herein Mrs. Hayden is particularly 
felicitous. Data: Noon, s!, second; Wollen- 
sak lens; wide open; bright day; Seed; 6} x 8} Angelo 
Sepia print. 

It is impossible not to enter into the spirit of Mr. 
Bronson’s reminiscence, page 143. The pictorial ar- 
rangement evinces much originality and skill. The 
curving road naturally leads to the schoolhouse. You 
know it is around the bend. All the lines converge 
towards it. The sun is smiling upon the little pilgrims 
on the way to their daily task, who are placed dis- 
creetly at the entrance of the highway. It is altogether 
a logical and creditable composition. Data: “Country 
School Days,” May 31, 1915: 5 x 7 Orthonon, Goerz 
Celor; stop, F/8; .'; second; 3-time color-screen; 5 x 7 
Haloid print. 

The magnificent sweep of shore — the waters of the 
Pacific at Bolina Bay, California — with a character- 
istic’ bit of the coast-country, page 144, forms an im- 
pressive sight. The climax of interest is in the broad 
stretch of beach upon which the surf is breaking. The 
group of pedestrians, an obviously necessary adjunct 
to the composition, is somewhat small; but Mr. Samuel 
has for precedents landscapes of Claude Lorrain, with 
such titles as “Philemon and Baucis” and 
Flight into Egypt.” The picture serves also as a study 
in foregrounds. Data: May 30, 1915, 11 a.m.; 63 x 83 
view-camera; 93-inch Wollensak Velostigmat, series IT; 
stop, F/11; 8-times Ingento ray-filter; } second; Seed L. 
Ortho; pyro; 63 x 8} Platora print, Grade C, Instanto 
High Gloss. 

Viewed merely for the beauty of the scenery, Mr. 
Lindsell’s picture, page 146, compels admiration. One 
might easily mistake it for one of the Italian lakes, so 
that nature has been as kind to us as to the countries 
of the old world, and the American camerist has no 
need to cast covetous glances across the Atlantic. The 
material has been used with artistic ability, the figures 
occupy a felicitous position in the composition, and 
there is an excellent degree of atmospheric perspective. 
Careful trimming of the print would have leveled the 
water-line, however. Data: June, 10 a.m.; bright light; 
1A Graflex, Cooke lens; Eastman Speed-Film; ;') 
second; stop, F/11, with 3-time ray-filter; developed in 
tank; enlarged Bromide print from portion of negative. 


Beginners’ Competition 


E. D. Leppert may pride himself in having pro- 
duced an exceptionally successful portrait-group of 
Chanticleer and his friends, page 148. One could not 
ask anything better in arrangement and workmanship. 
To say that it deserves to be ranked with Howard 5S. 
Adams’ group of young foxes, published in October, 
1913, Puoro-Era, is but just praise. The detail and 


scale of gradation are held well, which is proof of good 
judgment throughout. Data: Taken at noon, in shadow; 
63 x 8} Conley View-Camera with F/6.3 lens; open 
aperture; } second; 6} x 8} Seed 30; developed in tray, 
with pyro. 

The delightful vista in the Riverway — a section of 
Boston’s park-system, pictured on page 150 — is only 


one of many camera-motives that present themselves 
in that prolific locality. Around the stone-bridge, of 
which several span the quiet stream that flows through 
Longwood and Jamaica Plain — suburbs of Boston — 
at least fifteen separate pictures can be made. Mr. 
Prest chose one of the best viewpoints, and the subject, 
observed at different hours of the day, presents a differ- 
ent aspect, more or less favorable to photography. 
Data: May 9, 1915, 4.15 p.m.; bright sunlight; 5 x 7 
plate-camera; 3-time ray-filter; Cramer Iso Inst.; 
symmetrical convertible lens; stop, U. S. 4; 4 second; 
Rytol in tank; printed on Enlarging Cyko. 

I have stated, in this department, that an entire 
tree in full bloom rarely lends itself to effective treat- 
ment by photography, and that a twig or a spray, 
placed near the camera to permit the blossoms to ap- 
pear large, will yield a better result. On page 151, 
however, a spring-picture by Miss Scales proves an 
exception to my assertion. It is an unpretentious effort, 
yet engaging in its pictorial simplicity. The old, 
gnarled skeleton probably never looked so well during 
its annual career as when covered with a garment of 
fragrant, snow-white blossoms. Data: June 1, 1915, 
4 p.m.; bright sunlight; 63 x 8} Century plate-camera; 
14-inch rear combination of Verito lens; 4-time color- 
screen; } second; Seed L. Orthonon Non-Hal.; Citol 
developer; 63 x 8} Artura print. 

There is something irresistible about young kittens 
and chickens, although they have served long and 
faithfully as camera-subjects. The line-up — you see 
the number is nine — makes a pleasing diversion and 
a convenient, decorative panel with which to close the 
chapter. Page 155. Data: Taken by flashlight; 15 
grains of Victor Flash-Powder; 5 x 7 plate-camera; 
B. & L. R. R. small lens; stop, F/16; 5 x 7 Standard 
Ortho hydro-duratol; direct print on B. & J. Rexo. 


The London Salon of Photography 


Ir has already been announced in these pages that 
this annual exhibition will be held as usual from Sep- 
tember 18 to October 16, at the Galleries of the Royal 
Society of Painters in Watercolors, 54 Pall Mall East, 
London, England. Unfortunately the entry-blanks and 
regulations were not received until August 2, too late 
for publication in the August issue. As the last day 
for receiving pictures at the gallery (unframed this 
year) is September 7, there is an eleventh-hour chance, 
and we will gladly furnish blanks upon request while 
they last. 


The Snapshot-Nuisance at Newport 


Puoto-Era has always decried the activities of the 
promiscuous snapshooter, holding that it is the right of 
every person to withhold his assent to be photographed 
if he so desires, especially if the photograph is to be 
used in the public prints against his will. The average 
person may think the argument a tempest in a teapot, 
for he is never molested; but the great and the near 
great, not to mention the wealthy who have no other 
claim to notice, are at their wit’s end to know how to 
elude the omnipresent photographer. So persistent and 
importunate have the photographers become at New- 
port this season that a special guard of policemen has 
been kept on duty to protect the many summer resi- 
dents of this fashionable resort. At a recent horse- 
show in Newport an official possessed of a bright mind 
and, we suspect. a sense of humor, organized a corps of 
grooms armed with open umbrellas with which to screen 
notables from photographic attack. So admirable was 
this defense that eventually the enemy was routed. 
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LONDON LETTER 


CARINE AND WILL A. CADBY 


THERE is at present a members’ exhibition of black 
and white work at the Halcyon Club. The most inter- 
esting exhibit is undoubtedly Miss Warburg’s series of 
child-pictures, which are hung together in one corner of 
the gallery. They are bromide enlargements of fairly 
strong quality all enlarged up to equal size — this, 
Miss Warburg confessed to us, had been her greatest 
difficulty. Underneath, as well as the titles, are little 
thymes. To give two examples: 


‘When the day is hot 
And the water cool, 
What little boy would not 
Paddle in a pool?” 


“Tf you had to jog 
On a lead, 
Would you be a dog? 
No, indeed!”’ 


The little boy enjoying the seashore and the tiny 
girl busy leading the dog are very aptly and tersely hit 
off. It is always so much more satisfactory when photo- 
graphs and verses are by the same author. 

We have seen many of Miss Warburg’s child-studies 
before. The paddling boy is familiar, but in this series 
her work seems immensely strengthened by being viewed 
in a consecutive series. One gets so much better an idea 
of her purpose and realizes which qualities in her pho- 
tography are accidental and which intentional. Also 


such a uniforn row of prints suggests some object. They 
lead one to believe that they are illustrations for some 


child’s book. 

Nearly every photograph one is interested in now- 
adays has some purpose behind it. Since the war, we 
seem to have grown so much more utilitarian and our 
attitude towards photography is very much the same 
as we feel towards other things: is it any use? ‘ Ed- 
mund’s Engine,” ‘‘ Polly’s Breakfast,” ‘‘ The Tin Can,” 
etc., are probably going to amuse children, and so one 
feels sympathy and interest in her undertaking. One 
hopes that this terribly philistine and matter-of-fact 
point of view with regard to things artistic will disappear 
when the war is over. 

There has been some talk in scientific circles of the 
coming of wireless photography. Perhaps, had the war 
not intervened and broken off the experiments, we 
might now be wiring illustrations to Paoto-Era maga- 
zine. A year ago Professor Korn had succeeded in 
transmitting photographs between Berlin and Paris, a 
distance of over 700 miles. On second thought, when 
one remembers the extreme scientific cleverness of the 
Germans, one wonders if they have dropped further in- 
vestigations. Perhaps, later on, we may hear some won- 
derful revelations of how news-photographs have been 
flashed about. 

To many busy people this summer holiday-season is 
the only time they get for doing any serious photo- 
graphic work, and in Scotland — where we are just now 
— one is accustomed to come across plenty of London 
acquaintances indulging in a perfect orgy of photog- 
raphy. This year, however, all is changed. Many in 
London are ignoring holidays, and to those who are 
here the holiday-spirit is lacking. The few cameras we 
meet are carried only to the moors or the locks, for 
everything else seems tabooed. One looks longingly at 


Sterling Castle, so temptingly near; but no camera dare 
show its lens within eye-range. An American visitor 
staying at this hotel, who like most of his countrymen 
has a veneration for historic and picturesque buildings, 
was complaining bitterly yesterday evening. He has 
with him a huge camera and a perfect battery of lenses, 
and had to leave Edinburgh without getting any of the 
architectural studies he had intended. 

The exhibition at the Little Gallery of sixty photo- 
graphs by Mr. Richard Polak, of Rotterdam, forms a 
welcome relief from war-work and war-pictures. But 
even in that quiet and sequestered little room the 
world-contest follows us, for the catalogue states that 
Mr. Polak is going to hand the proceeds of all sales of 
his pictures to the British Red Cross Society. 

This little exhibition differs from other one-man 


shows inasmuch as it is usual to find examples of efforts 


in various directions, both of printing and subject. 
But here we have sixty pictures, all very nearly the 
same size, printed in the same medium — presumably 
black platinum — and with the exception of a few 
portraits, the subjects are similar. The consequence is 
that the general effect is harmonious and pleasing. The 
portraits are certainly clever, with an unmistakably 
Dutch flavor about them. But what distinguishes Mr. 
Polak’s work, and makes the show well worth a visit, 
is the series of complete pictures, if they may be so 
described, in which the subject has been carefully 
studied, and carried out with models and accessories 
exactly to suit them. For instance, in “The Three 
Generations” we have the cheery though aged grand- 
father, the fond mother, and the real, live, and appar- 
ently happy baby on her knee; and they are all quite 
busy acting their parts. And here, perhaps, is the only 
flaw in the series: one is tiresomely conscious that the 
models are acting their parts; but this is a difficulty all 
photographers are only too well acquainted with. 
There are many similar pictures, and they suggest book 
illustrations more than anything else, and should be 
valuable as records of typical Dutch people in their 
native surroundings. There is perhaps a certain stiffness 
and theatrical element about most of the photographs; 
but this can hardly fail to occur with such subjects 
photographed very sharply in (at least to English eyes) 
rather an elaborate environment; but for all that, they 
are well worth doing, and are certainly original, very 
interesting and suggestive. 

The prospectus of the exhibition of the London 
Salon of Photography has been issued since last we 
wrote, and the conditions of entry are for this country a 
new departure. In a leaflet enclosed with the pros- 
pectus the committee explains the concessions that 
have been made. All pictures may be submitted to the 
Salon, both from Great Britain and abroad, unframed, 
and if necessary, unmounted. The Salon Committee 
will see that the prints are suitably and carefully 
mounted, if accepted, and in all cases will be shown 
under glass. It goes on to explain that the appearance 
of the exhibition as a whole will be — as experience has 
demonstrated — considerably enhanced by this method 
of showing pictures. The entry-fee is two shillings six- 
pence, and this covers the return of the exhibit by 
parcel-post. There is also a note advising, as far as 
possible, the use of light mounts, and there are even 
suggestions as to suitable sizes; all of which goes to show 
that the committee, besides making things easy for the 
would-be exhibitor, is eager to lead him on towards 
uniformity, both in mounting and shapes of pictures, 
which, if it can be achieved, will add enormously to the 
artistic effect of the show. This departure from the 
long-standing rules of the Salon Committee will surely 
do much to make the entry of prints seem less a task. 
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